nor 


by Travis Loller and Katie 
MeCormack 


“wr always get a little bit nervous 
| when I read good things about 
_B. Oakland in San Francisco 
papers. For instance, a recent Bay 
Guardian article proclaims, “a lot 
of people feel that the city’s [San 
Francisco’s] glory days are over 
and that five years from now 
Oakland will be where it’s at.” 


The average life expectancy 
in the United States is 71.6 
years. The average age on 
this memorial wall was only 


43.6 years. 


by Ellen Danchik 


O-™%,_ 1a beautiful spring day in San 
\ Francisco, hundreds gathered 
fin response to a call by 


Ww Ff Religious Witness 
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This sort of positive press 
makes me worry that the secret is 
out. I imagine a deluge of down- 
on-their-luck dot commers rush- 
ing over the bridge into Mayor 


Jerry Brown’s open arms, only to- 


make life pricey and unpleasant 
for the rest of us. 

Conversely, I feel a mixture of 
relief and outrage when I see 


-Oakland portrayed as a drug-rav- 
_aged city of gangbangers. Outrage 


with 


nizati 


Dancer Carla DeSola leads the gathering in a solemn pro 
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because I know that it’s a false, 
racist portrait of a great city. 
Relief because I know that this 
type of false impression is what 
keeps my dot com nightmare from 


- becoming reality. 


The problem comes when our 
own citizens, our own mayors 
for instance, believe the hype. As 
most folks know by now, Mayor 
Brown wants to revitalize 


Oakland’s downtown area by 


A publication of the American Friends Service Committee 


building high-density housing 
for 10,000 new residents. This 
new housing will have some 
low-income units but is primarily 
aimed. at households with 
incomes of $75,000 to $100,000. 

Not only does Mayor Brown 
plan to bring in thousands of rich 


oa 


cession through Civic Center Plaza and past the memorial wall. 


“Stop the evictions.” Sign held by children at the Oakland march. 


$1.” 


people to make Oakland: better, 
but this "10K plan" is coming at 
the expense of the poor people, 
non-profits, small. businesses, 
and social service agencies 
which already occupy the area 
slated to be gentrified. 
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See Downtown Dislocation page 11 


Homeless People to remember the 138 
homeless people who have died on the 
streets of San Francisco in the past year 
and the 1,767 in the ; st 14 years. The 
three-day memorial, heid from March 11- 
13, was a time to remember those who 
experienced not a warm, sunny San 
Francisco, but those who felt the bitter 


nnn Se 


cold of the hard pavement night after 
night, and finally succumbed to the cold- 
ness of this city in a lonely death. 

The crowd gathered to show remem- 
brance and to express sorrow at this loss, 
to take collective responsibility for what 
has happened in our midst, and to reach 
across the great divide and let them know 
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that we do care. Above all, the gathering 
pledged to create change in this city to 
prevent more tragedies. 

As part of the memorial, a wall 80 feet 
long was erected at Civic Center Plaza 
with the names and ages of the 1,767 peo- 
ple who died homeless in San Francisco 
during the past 14 years. One couldn’t 
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help but notice how young so many of the 
people were. The average life expectancy 
in the United States is 71.6 years. The 
average age on this wall was only 43.6 
years. It is shocking that the rigor of being 
on the streets can cut one’s life short in so 
many cases; many die on the streets in 


Tt 


See Homeless Memorial page /3 
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Oakland Tenant Evicted for Speaking Truth to Power 


by Terry Messman 


en autumn winds blew the 

roof off Kendra Wilson’s 

apartment last October, fol- 

lowed by a five-day rain- 

storm that ruined all her belongings and 

flooded her out of her home, she thought 
she had weathered the worst of the storm. 

She soon found that the hard rains had 

only begun to fall in Oakland, a city where 


tenants forced out of apartments closed due : _ 


to uninhabitable conditions or natural dis- 
asters have virtually no rights, no protec- 


tion from becoming homeless, and often no- 


relocation assistance. 
Apartment buildings can be repaired 
and belongings replaced, but Wilson has 


not been able to recover from the final | 


blow: her landlord evicted her from her 
rain-damaged apartment after she and 
other tenants spoke out about their losses 
“ona KRON TV news broadcast. 
Bogen hy an interview. with. Street ‘Spirit, 
‘Kendra Wilson charged that after she © 
‘exercised her First Amendment rights to 
speak to the press about the intolerable 
conditions she faced after the roof blew 
off her apartment, she was subjected to a 
retaliatory eviction by her landlord, Jerry 
Curtis, a Deputy Attorney General for the 
State of California. Ve oa 
After huge chunks of the apartment 
building’s roof landed on the walkway 


poured in through 30 leaks in her ceiling, 
soaked her bed, ruined her furniture and 
stereo, and destroyed a closetful of books 
for her college courses. Finally, the ceiling 
began to buckle and sag and the rain began 
streaming in through all the electrical fix- 
- tures, forcing the Oakland Fire Department 
.to cut the power off as an electrocution 


\ hazatd 2 and shut down the, building. - ese: 

' ‘Then her real troubles. began. ‘Cold, 
“hited, exhatisted’ from 
’” shocked tenants were ignored by their land- 


lord, by Oakland officials, and even by the © 


Red Cross. Finally, Wilson and other ten- 
ants spoke out to the press about these 
unendurable conditions in a desperate 
attempt to get help. After the tenants 
described their plight on a KRON news 
broadcast, the Red Cross responded by pro- 
viding temporary motel vouchers. But her 
landlord, Jerry Curtis, responded by locking 
Wilson and other tenants out of their apart- 
ments for criticizing his inaction. 

It was a one-two punch for Wilson — a 
disaster followed by an eviction that left 
the 26-year-old college student homeless. 
Wilson and at least two of her fellow ten- 
ants were reduced to sleeping in their cars 
or living with relatives. As of April 1, 
more than four months after being ousted 


_ from her apartment, “Wilson. has not been 


able to find or afford housing, and has 
been forced to move out of Oakland to 
live with relatives. 

The morning after the Fire Department 
cut the power off, Wilson said Curtis final- 
ly returned his tenants’ calls, and “he said 
we should pack up immediately and look 
for apartments in the city of Richmond 
where he said it was a little cheaper.” 

Wilson said she was stunned and dis- 
heartened by the landlord’s refusal to help 
beyond an offer to pay for moving trucks 
and return their security deposit. “His 
response was extremely cold,” she said. 
“When we first called, we asked him if he 


See related story on Kendra 
Wilson’s eviction on page 3: 
“Chronology of a Nightmare.” 


See related story on the fate of 
| Oakland tenants when build- 

| ings are conriemnet page 9: 
| ‘“Oakland’s Disaster Relief.” 


‘exhausted by this,” 


os 


Kendra Wilson stands in front of the Oakland apartment she used to call home, before her eviction. 
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“1 think it’s really ironic, since he’s a Deputy Attorney General and works in the California 
Department of Justice, that he’s doing things to oppress people and make these women > 
below her second-story unit, the rain homeless. To lock them out is illegal. You can’t just lock tenants out of their house. It’s retal- 
iatory because he did it after they went to Channel 4.”’ — anne Omura, Eviction Defense Center 


could just put us up in-a hotel or some- 
where dry because we were cold, we were 
wet, we were extremely exhausted. He 
told us he could not because he didn’t 


have the money. I told him T’m a starving 
student. and I don’t-have money to pack . 


- up and move anywhere. I told him it was 


‘thé ‘ordeal thé AH op] 9 07 thesend of the: month: and-I- didn: ’t. even. 


have the money fora hotel-room.” 

Wilson was left homeless: by the disaster 
in the middle of her senior year in college at 
Cal State Hayward, where she is. majoring 
in English and pre-law. “It’s extremely hard 
because I’m going to-school and I’m 
she said. “I’ve been 
looking for housing for four months. I can’t 
find anything I can afford. This delays my 
graduation by six months.” 

. Wilson was finally forced to move out 
of Oakland altogether, part of an exodus 
of low-income tenants who have been 
squeezed out of the city in recent months 
due to rising rents and no-cause evictions. 
She is now bouncing back and forth 
between her mother’s house in Hayward 
and an aunt’s home in Vallejo, while 
commuting to school. 

. Curtis told Street Spirit that he bore no 
blame for locking Wilson out of the eight- 
unit apartment building he owns at 3474 
Boston Avenue in Oakland, nor any 
responsibility to pay for her damaged pos- 
sessions or relocation expenses. Curtis said 
that the City of Oakland’s legal codes do 
not require landlords to pay tenants for any 
relocation expenses or even grant them the 
right to move back into an apartment after 
a natural disaster unless it was caused by 
the owner’s actions or negligence. 

Asked why he had refused to let 
Kendra Wilson and two other tenants 
move back after repairs had been complet- 


ed, Curtis said, “If not for them speaking. 


out against me on television,%all’ three 
could still be living in their‘apartments!”’ 

Curtis said that he was ‘so upsét ‘that the 
tenants had spoken out on KRON*“about 
the conditions in their uninhabitable apart- 
ments, that he had written to them that 
they would not be invited back if they had 
taken part in what he called “slanderous 
attacks against me in the media.” Curtis 
added, “This in effect precluded them 
from moving back.” 


Asked if this was a retaliatory eviction 
for speaking to the press, Curtis said that 


he was justified because the tenants had ~ 
“slandered and libeled” him by telling the 


press he had failed to fix the roof. 
Curtis said he especially resented the 
tenants’ complaints. because they could 


‘cast a cloud on his professional work as a © 
- only because she and other tenants were 


Deputy Attorney General. “In essence,’ 


he said, “judges who hear me in court in - 


future cases might think: there’s a prob- 


_lem with his integrity because he lets his 


tenants suffer unjustly.” Curtis empha- 
sized, “There is no relationship with what 


I do for [State Attorney General] Bill 


Lockyer, and what I do with my tenants.” 

In a letter to Ira Jones, one of three ten- 
ants he expelled and locked out after the 
roof blew off the building, Curtis described 
the damage he believed had been done to 
his professional reputation: “Every judge 
who knows me may now question every- 
thing I represent to him because I have 
been characterized as someone who is tak- 
ing advantage of poor tenants.” 

Curtis wrote to the tenants that those 
who spoke to the press criticizing his 
actions would be evicted: “Assuming that 
you may return under the provisions of the 


City codes, you are informed that I will file 


a notice to evict against anyone who 
defamed me. I am thinking about filing a 
defamation suit against each person who 
appeared on the KRON broadcast.... My 
daughter told me that her mother’s priest 
told her that he had seen a broadcast about 
me, and that I was.a bad landlord.” 

Wilson said that, simply by speaking to 
the media, she suffered the hardship of los- 
ing her home, and said she feels intimidat- 
ed that a Deputy Attorney General, a state 
official with so much legal status and pros- 
ecutorial power, would issue threats to her 
warning that the mere act of speaking out 


‘Saboutunendurable housing conditions 


could result if a defamation suit. But 
Wilson vowed that she would not be 
silenced by the threats of her landlord. 
“These types of malicious acts are hap- 
pening all around the Bay Area,” Wilson 
said, “and most tenants are afraid or they 
simply do not know their rights. 
Hopefully, the fact that we are standing 
up to a man such as Jerry Curtis with his 


tefuse to be intimidated.” 


status will encourage others to speak up 
and fight back. Other tenants are cowed 
by Jerry Curtis’ high status. For me, my — 
personal feeling is that if I don’t voice or 


‘stand up for my rights, there’s really no 


reason for me to be on this earth. I just 


“yet 


’ Wilson said she turned to the media 


exposed to health-threatening conditions 


“in the building, and no one would help — 


not their unresponsive landlord, not the 
City, and, at first, not even the Red Cross. 

“Our intentions were not to defame 
him,” Wilson said. “Our intentions were to 
seek help. For neither he nor the Red Cross 
would assist us. The Red Cross only assist- 
ed us after the media came out. We were 
desperate, cold, wet, exhausted, and the 
only thing we stated to the press were the 
facts of what had happened. We didn’t say 
anything about his character or family.” 

Anne Omura, managing attorney of the 
Eviction Defense Center in Oakland, said, 
“T think the conduct of Jerry Curtis is rep- 
rehensible. I think it’s really ironic, since 
he’s a Deputy Attorney General and 
works in the California Department of 
Justice, that he’s doing things to oppress 
people and make these women homeless. 
To lock them out is illegal. You can’t just 
lock tenants out of their house. It’s retalia- 
tory because he did it after they went to 
Channel 4.” 

Omura said that the tenants have a 
legally protected right to go to the media 
and expose the hardships and hazardous 
conditions they endured..““You can’t get 
angry when people go to the media, and 
call it slander when it’s the truth,” Omura 
said. “Truth is 100 percent defense in 
cases of slander. Curtis just doesn’t want 
the public to know how dirty his hands 
are. All that matters to him is this public 
perception as an official who works for 
the Department of Justice when actually 
he’s a perpetrator of injustice.” 

Before being expelled, Wilson said the 
monthly rent for her one-bedroom apart- 
ment was $625, an amount that was raised 
to $681 in May, 2000. “He knew by law 
in Oakland he couldn’t raise the rent more 
than 3 percent, but he was able to use 
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Chronology ef a Renter’s Nightmare 


“1’m unafraid to fight back 
because my mother always 
taught me to stand up for 

myself. This whole incident 


was unnecessary and wrong. 


At this point, I have nothing 


to lose and I’m not afraid.”’ 
— Kendra Wilson 


| by Terry Messman 


n October 22, 2000, Kendra 
Wilson heard noises on the roof 


of her second-floor apartment at 


3474 Boston Avenue after a heavy wind- 


storm. She looked outside and saw huge, 
long slabs of the roof had fallen off and 
were lying on the walkway. 

“IT called Jerry Curtis and I told him 
our roof had fallen off,” Wilson said. The 
first words out of his mouth were, ‘Are 
you leaving?’ I told him I’m not because 
the roof can be fixed, and I have no 


~ money:to move.” 


Curtis, her landlord, told Wilson that 
he would send a roofer out that day, but 
none of the tenants saw a roofer come 
until three days later; even then, the 
roofers were unable to fix the building 


-that day and left. 


On October 25, it began to rain, the 
opening drops in a five-day downpour. 
Wilson’s next-door neighbor asked her 
for help because the ceiling fan in her 


bedroom had a river of water pouring 


through it that thoroughly soaked her bed, 
floor and furniture. 

After Wilson helped her neighbor put 
buckets down and move her furniture, she 
returned to her own apartment and count- 
ed 30 leaks in the living room ceiling. . 

“The ceiling was starting to buckle and 
sag and it was leaking all over my furni- 
ture,” she recalled. “As the day progressed, 
water came through every electrical fixture 
in my home. It soaked my mattress, ruined 
my clothes and I had a closet full of books 
it ruined. It ruined my stereo.” Other ten- 
ants had dressers and beds destroyed by the 
indoor rain showers. 

When the roofers finally showed up, 
they hammered in shingles which, Wilson 
said, “just made it worse because of the 
nail holes.” The unlicensed roofing con- 
tractor hired by the landlord was not able 


_ to put down a tarp, and the rain kept 


streaming into her apartment that entire 
day and night. 
The Oakland Fire Department had to 


- come out and puncture a hole in her ceiling 


to let the rain out so the ceiling wouldn’t 
collapse. In a final blow to the tenants, the 
Fire Department cut all the power off 
because the water coming through the elec- 
trical fixtures was a fire hazard, and carried 
the danger of electrocution. 

“T was extremely shocked,” said 
Wilson. “We didn’t sleep at all that night. 
My neighbors would alert me every 30 
minutes because I had a huge garbage can 
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from page two 


banking and stick it to me,” she said. “T 
remember him making a comment to me 
then about raising the rent and how he 
hoped we would just move out — that 
was his intent.” 

After the building was closed and 
repaired following the rainstorm, Wilson 
said that one of the displaced tenants 
learned that one apartment would be rent- 
ed out for $950 a month. Curtis told 
Street Spirit that he had always charged 
Kendra Wilson and other tenants a very 


Activists display a sign listing thousands of Oakland residents evicted 


under the hole in my roof that I would 
have to dump and keep it from flooding. I 
dumped 25-30 garbage cans of water out 
the front door that night.” 

The tenants had nowhere else to live, 
so they endured these sodden conditions 
for several more days. Wilson’s apartment 
was hardest hit because it was on the end 
of the building; but during those long days 
of rain, the water began seeping through 
the walls into the adjacent apartments, 
finally leaking down from the second- 
floor units through the ceilings of the 
ground-floor apartments below. 

On October 29, the Fire Department 
ruled that the building was uninhabitable 
and all the residents were forced to leave. 
Meanwhile, Curtis was ordered to make 


repairs by the City of Oakland’s Code 


Compliance Division, which came out on 


. October 26 to inspect the badly damaged 


building. Inspector Gary. Groves wrote: 
“The following Substandard Violations of 
Habitable Conditions are Dangerous and 
Shall be Corrected Immediately: 

“Sections of the roof are damaged or 
missing, allowing rainwater intrusion in 
units 2, 3, 6, 7, and 8. Repair or replace. 

“Units 2, 3, 6, 7, and 8 have water- 
damaged floors, carpet, walls, ceilings, 
electrical fixtures and wiring and room 
heating systems. Repair or replace.” 

Groves report also said, “Certain areas 
were not open for inspection.” Wilson 
faulted the City’s inspection for not close- 
ly looking into “certain areas,” especially 
the matter of whether poor upkeep and 
long-standing negligence of the leaking 
roof had contributed to its collapse. 

For the past year, two other tenants in 
upstairs apartments had written letters to 
Curtis telling him that water was leaking 
through their heaters because there was a 
problem with the roof — as well as a recur- 
ring problem with roaches, burners on the 
stove not working, doors being jammed 
shut, and porch lights not working. 

One tenant, Andrea Crosby, had writ- 
ten to Curtis about her roof leaking and 
water seeping through her heater in 
December, 1999, nearly a year before the 
roof collapsed. Yet Curtis failed to take 
any action to fix the roof until October, 


fair rent. After repairs, Curtis said, he has 
rented one of the vacated apartments to a 
woman for $900 a month, and had rented 
another unit to one of his friends for $800 
a month, both significantly higher rents 
than charged to the dislocated, tenants 
prior to their eviction. 

The Oakland City Council voted last 
summer to make it more difficult for 
landlords to evict tenants simply to raise 
rents by imposing a two-year freeze on 
rent increases on rental units that are 
emptied through “no-cause evictions.” 
Tenant activists warned at the time that 
the measure had no teeth and would not 
be enforced because Oakland landlords 
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2000. Crosby also wrote a second letter to 
the landlord in August, 2000, once again 
warning him about the leaking roof. 

In an interview, Curtis said he only 
began addressing the leaking roof in the 
summer of 2000. He said he had been 
“calling the roofer, Roy, all summer 
because a tenant had earlier complained 
that water was coming down.” According 
to Curtis, a handyman said the adhesive 
around the pipes was cracked and water 
was leaking through the roof. Curtis 
claims he asked the handyman to fix it in 
the summer of 2000, “but he quit.” 

Finally, in late July or August, Curtis 
said he called Roy to fix the roof before 
the rain started. For some unexplainable 
reason, Roy didn’t get around to it until 
late September. Curtis said he finally paid 
Roy $150 for fixing the roof in the first 
week of October. 

The roof blew off two weeks later, on 
October 22, 2000. Curtis said he had 


already made plans to attend a family 
event in Massachusetts, but gave instruc- 


tions to Roy to fix the roof in his absence. — 


Despite those instructions, the roof was 
not fixed for a week, more than enough 
time for a steady downpour to ruin his 
tenants’ belongings. 

At first, Curtis said, he intended to 
invite two of the 26-year-old women ten- 
ants to live in an empty bedroom in his 
house, but he withdrew that offer when he 
heard that the women had criticized him 
for what they called his negligence in not 
fixing the roof. Wilson said his offer 
made her uncomfortable, but that in any 
event, it never materialized. 

Curtis said that city codes do not 
require landlords to pay tenants for prop- 
erty damages, relocation expenses or offer 
the right of first return when buildings are 
damaged by acts of nature. “It was exten- 
sive damage caused by windstorm and 
rainstorm,” he said. “It rained for a week. 
So you’re talking about things I don’t 
control. I’m only responsible if the reason 
the person is forced to move is based on 
my negligence in not fixing things.” 

Wilson disputed that view, saying, “By 
law, Jerry Curtis is supposed to pay our 
relocation, put us up in an interim place 


are not required to register their rental 
units and thus escape detection if they 


raise rents after no-cause evictions. These | 


warnings appear to have proven prophet- 
ic in Kendra Wilson’s case. 

“Isn’t that the most disgusting thing, 
that he’s capitalizing on locking these 
women out by raising rents?” asked 
Omura. “That’s 100 percent illegal. I 
think it’s gross to profiteer off what he 
did in locking them out. The terrible 
thing is that these women are now home- 
less with no place to live. And he’s not in 
any trouble with city officials at all. He’s 
making more money because of their 
tragedy!” 


comparable to the one we had and give us 
first dibs on an apartment when it’s 
repaired. And if he has any other apart- 
ments vacant, we get to move in. He 
never offered us that.” Wilson said she 
went repeatedly for help to Groves, the 
Oakland housing inspector, who only 
would say that, “It’s a civil matter and we 
needed to find an attorney. Groves said 
his supervisor told him Curtis didn’t have 
to pay because it was an act of God.” 

Wilson argues that the long-standing 
failure by Curtis to fix the leaking roof 
shows that negligence did contribute to 
causing the damage. She decided to file a 
lawsuit against her landlord and had an 
inspector take photographs of the build- 
ing. The pictures showed, Wilson said, 
“4llegal wiring on the side of the building, 
no water gutters to release the water on 
the roof, open sewage lines in the build- 
ing, and also roaches and rats. So the 
investigator said it wasn’t solely caused 
by an act. of God. My first complaint to 
the City of. Oakland is how they can deter- 
mine it’s an act of God if they didn’t 
come and inspect the apartment’s roof.” 

Anne Omura of the Eviction Defense 
Center said, “An act of God is when a 
well-maintained roof blows off in a torna- 
do. How is it an act of God when you 
have a poorly maintained roof blow off in 
a rainstorm? Houses are supposed to with- 
stand a rainstorm and roofs are not sup- 
posed to blow off because of deferred 
maintenance. That’s not an act of God — 
that’s criminal negligence. Roofs didn’t 
blow off all over Oakland because it 
rained. Slumlords should not be able to 
use that excuse when there’s. a totally 
decrepit property.” 

Kendra Wilson believes she has been 
abandoned to her plight by the City of 


Oakland and must fight for her rights 
aloné. She Said, “I’m ‘unafraid’ to fight 


back because my. mother. bas ayers 


whole incident was unnecessary and 
wrong. At this point, I have nothing to 
lose and I’m not afraid.” 

To show how unafraid she is to con- 
front her powerful landlord, Wilson has 
called for a tenants’ protest in front of the 
office where Jerry Curtis works as a 
Deputy Attorney General. The protest is 
scheduled for April 26, from Noon to 2 
p.m., in front of the State office building 
at 1515 Clay Street in Oakland. 
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Class Action Lawsuit on Behalf of 
Homeless Social Security Applicants 


The difficulties homeless _ 
applicants face in applying for 
benefits are well known within 
the system and on the streets. 
Many people die before their 
claims are approved. 


by Patricia Wall 


dvocates for the homeless and 

mentally disabled have brought 

a class action lawsuit against the 

Social Security Administration 
and the State of California Department of 
Social Services and its Disability and Adult 
Programs Division. The lawsuit, filed in 
December, 2000, alleges that Social 
Security and the State of California agency 
that evaluates disability claims fail to ade- 
quately develop the claims of homeless and 
mentally ill people. 

The suit seeks injunctive relief to force 
the defendants to properly collect medical 
evidence in every claim, to give weight to 
the opinion of treating doctors, and to 
appropriately evaluate evidence regarding 
the materiality of drug and or alcohol use 
on a person’s disabling condition. 

Attorneys at Heller, Ehrman, White & 
McAuliffe, a law firm in San Francisco, 
and attorneys at the Homeless Action 
Center in Berkeley propent the sti in fed- 
eral district court. 

Advocates for homeless and disabled 
people have been meeting for years to. . 
determine ways to remove barriers for 
homeless people in accessing disability 
benefits. It is not unusual for a homeless 
‘applichitt X38 Fle POU St {Aves par ate.- 
applications for benefits and to be’ Forced, i. 

to wait up to two* oyeats before ‘being 
approved. SSI benefits also entitle recipi- 
ents to MediCal, which improves options 
for getting medical, mental health, and 
other treatment. 

The difficulties homeless applicants 
face in applying for benefits are well 
known both within the system and on the 
streets. Many people die before their 
claims are approved. 

One of the biggest problems the suit 
hopes to address is the state’s reliance on 
the opinions of their own “corporate” doc- 
tors to deny claims. When the state decides 
that a person does not have enough med- 
ical evidence in their file, the person is sent 
to a “consultative exam” or CE. 

These examinations are performed, in 
large part, by doctors who work exclu- 
sively for a corporation whose sole pur- 
pose is to do examinations for Social 
Security claims. These corporations, 
called “volume providers” by the system 
and “mills” by the advocacy community, 
hire doctors to perform hundreds of these 
exams each month. In the East Bay, the 
volume providers are clinics like Health 
Analysis, UniMed, and Eastview Medical 
Center. These clinics usually have no 
actual patients and are in business solely 
for the purpose of providing exams for 
Social Security and MediCal cases. 

Clients are usually seen very briefly, 
often for as little as 10 minutes. Many of 
the doctors performing the exams have 
never seen any of the patient’s medical 
records. Hence, the reports that come 
from these examinations routinely find 
that applicants are not disabled. 

In addition, in psychiatric cases, if 
there is any evidence that the client has 
ever used drugs or alcohol, the doctors 
will find, without supportable evidence, 
that “addiction” is the only problem and 
that the person would not be disabled. if 
they stopped drinking or using drugs. 


Patricia Wall (left), executive director, and Steve Weiss, staff 
attorney of the Homeless Action Center, are working on the class action lawsuit. 


BIAS AGAINST MEDICAL FACILITIES 
WHERE POOR PEOPLE GET TREATMENT 


A low-income person who is being 
treated by the public health system for 
indigent or uninsured people is at a disad- 
vantage in the Social Security system. 
Homeless folks tend to get treatment 
wherever it is available — in the emer- 
gency room, at a public health clinic, at a 
county hospital, or at a healthcare for the 
homeless site. Instead of relying on these 


records to see if a person is disabled, the 
system. often i ignores the records, or treats 


‘the source as “unreliable.” ‘The ‘System is 

suipposed ‘to treat these records: as the best 
information about a person’s disabling 
condition; instead a two-tier system is set 
up that treats poor people differently. 

The flaws in the system are costing the 
cities and counties millions. Because of 
the bias against using good evidence from 
places where poor people get medical 
treatment, cities and counties are spending 
millions of dollars each year on unreim- 
bursed medical expenses. 

In Alameda County, for example, the 
average expenditure for an uninsured 
patient in the county health care system is 
about $40,000 per year. If there are 500 
potentially SSI-eligible patients whose 
claims are delayed for years by the Social 
Security system, the cost to the County is 
$20 million per year. Advocates in 
Alameda County estimate that there are 
thousands of eligible people who are 
unable to access benefits in a timely man- 
ner and are costing the cities and the 
County many, many millions of dollars in 
unreimbursable medical costs. 


FLAWS IN THE SYSTEM ARE DEADLY 


To qualify for Social Security benefits, a 
person has to be disabled from any kind of 
work due to a “medically determinable 
impairment.” In real terms, this means a 
doctor must verify that an applicant is 
unable to do any kind of work any time 
because of some medical or mental health 
condition. The doctors that Social reed 


don’t consider existing medical fcdhde ‘or 
background information. This means quali 
fied applicants get denied again and again. 


Take the case of “Jack.” (The name is é 


changed to protect this person’s privacy.) 
Jack was working full time when he was 
diagnosed with cancer. He had to stop 
working in October, 1999, on the advice 
of his doctor. He received state disability 


- Lydia Gans photo 


benefits, and when those ran out in April, 
2000, he applied for Social Security 
Disability. His claim was denied because 
his condition was not considered severe. 
He had had surgery and several courses of 
chemotherapy, and in the opinion of his 
own doctors, he would not recover. 

He was a homeowner when he got sick, 
but could not afford the payments any 


longer.and went through a foreclosure. He . 


was left homeless and without income. He 
appealed his case in the late summer of 


2000, and his claim was partially approved 
Gn October, 2000. In November, 2000, Jack 


“appealed part of the decision about when 
he became disabled. Even though Jack had 
been sick and off work with cancer, Social 
Security only found him disabled as of 
May, 2000, seven months after Jack was 
too sick to work anymore. In February, 
2001, a judge agreed with Jack and found 
that he was disabled when he stopped 
working in 1999. 

Jack didn’t live to see the decision. 
Jack died in December of 2000 without 
getting a final decision in his case. 

The judge stated in the decision, issued 
March 2, 2001, “The conclusion of prior 
DDS [state] physicians and adjudicators 
at the reconsideration level that the 
claimant’s impairment became of dis- 
abling severity only as of May 15, 2000, 


by Jack Bragen 


olixin is a drug that has a profound 
Pe: on the brain. I had my first 
doses of it in 1982, and quit it 
against medical advice after a few months. 
Yes, it did allow me to get mentally stable. 
The circumstances when I first had to take 
it were that I was wildly psychotic and 
also ended up in jail for a short time. The 
Prolixin then, as I said, stabilized me; 
however, it also made me miserable. 
So I quit the Prolixin after a few 
months. I was then able to work full time 


ooh AbOUE S one ne year T then relapsed into 
sits psychosis i in 1984. One circumstance that 


contributed to that relapse was that I was 
held hostage overnight at gunpoint in one 
of the stores where I worked. 

Regardless, the doctors as well as my 
family essentially forced me to be on 
Prolixin after that. I took Prolixin from 
1984 to 2001. Now I am able to take the 
newer meds that seem far more benign. 

It is sort of nice to have my mind 


Eighteen Years on Prolixin 


Over and Over 
by Michael Creedon 


To escape the day’s rain 

Outside I duck into a five dollar 
Movie matinee: It’s ‘Cast 

Away” and I feel cast away myself. 


It’s dark if not warm in here. 

That five dollars bit into my negligible 
Reserves quite a bit but 

It’s worth the time in out of the storm. 


Morning. What did I do after 
Seeing the movie over and over 
Till it closed? I found the old 
Car I’ve been sleeping in 


And curled up in the back seat 
With no blankets. Arrowheads hit 
The sides, roof and windshields 
Of the car but I was safe and 
Hoped to see the night through again. 


is simply not supported by the current pre- 
ponderance of the evidence of record.” 

In other words, the state agency and 
their doctors did not take the word of 
Jack’s doctor seriously and made an 
unsupportable decision. 

Disability is a cliff for poor people. If 
you’re poor and you become unable to 
work, the system is set up so that you will 
likely lose all your income and become 
homeless. 


WHAT CAN YOU DO? 


If you have a claim pending for Social 
Security or SSI, get help with it. Applicants 


do much better if they have an advocate. In 


San Francisco, there is help available at the 
Homeless Advocacy Project (HAP). In the 


‘East Bay, you can get help with your SSI 


case at Bay Area’ Legal Aid, Mental Health 


Advocates, Center for Independent Living, 


Community Resources for Independent 
Living, and at the East Bay Community 
Law Center (HIV/AIDS cases), the 
Hawkins Center, as well as the Homeless 
Action Center. 

There are dozens of private attorneys 
that will help you with your case once 
you’re at the hearing stage of the process. 
Any of the organizations above can help 
you by providing you a list of attorneys. 


Patricia Wall is the executive director of 
the Homeless Action Center (HAC). The class 
action suit can be viewed on the Homeless 
Action Center’s website: 
www.geocities.com/homeless_action_center. 
Contact: HAC, 2500 MLK Jr. Way, Suite 1, 
Berkeley, CA 94704. Phone: (510) 540-0878. 


back. The old antipsychotic medications 
create physical and mental suffering and 
they also block a large portion of the 


mind. When I was a teenager I took an | 


IQ test and scored 161. Yet if you had 
seen me in 1994, you would have won- 


dered, “What happened?” I did not 


resemble an intelligent person. 


One of the things that now allows me : 


to be off this nasty stuff is that I trained 


myself not to be psychotic. This antipsy- | 


chotic training took me about four years 
to accomplish. I also continue to take 
kinder, gentler medications. Yet in the 
past few months, 1 am seeing that my 
psychosis has been eradicated. 

I took at myself in the mirror and see 
a prematurely aged face. I am 36 years 
old, but probably look like I could pass 
for 50. And yet, maybe now is the time 
to make a fresh start. Maybe I should act 
as though I am a 20-year-old, just start- 
ing out. If I try that idea, maybe I can 
accomplish some of those things I 
wished for before all this happened. 
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STREET SPIRIT 


ested Artistry 


The arrest of a homeless artist and POOR Magazine correspondent by 
mportant civil rights case 


University of California police turns into an i 


by Ken Moshesh and Anna Morrow 


have been homeless in and around 
Berkeley for the past seven years. I 
have managed to be a productive, 
albeit homeless, citizen despite the 


condescending and negligent attitudes of a 


the society surrounding me. For the most 
part I have been able to conduct my life 
without incident, relative to my seemingly 
provocative status as a homeless person, 
until the past few months. Something hap- 
pened recently and I find myself fighting 
for my life, drowning in the prejudice and 
discrimination of our society’s laws and 
attitudes towards homelessness. 

I can think of several reasons for why 
this may be occurring. It may be because of 
my political activities in the Bay Area dur- 
ing the “60s and ‘70s. It may be a conse- 
quence of my writings and media activities 
on behalf of homeless folks. It could be the 
numerous discussions about UC Berkeley 
homeless policies (or non-policies) which I 
conducted on the campus beneath the 
juniper tree. Maybe it was my recent 
attempt to have the book I wrote and the 
three videos I produced considered for cur- 
riculum material in relevant UC courses. 
Maybe it was that one of my films was sub- 
mitted to a recent film contest. 

Probably it is the summation of all of 
these individual truths. In any event, I was 

about to find out that my life’s work and 
rights as a human being were under siege. 
‘And there would be much more injustice, 
profiling, and harassment by the Berkeley 
police and the university police to follow. 
Ultimately, that would lead to the forsaking 


of my beliefs that positive solutions and 


- human rights were being championed by 
the supposedly progressive thinkers of the 
University of California. 

It began on September 27, 2000, when 
one of the UC police officers was giving 
me a Citation “for lodging on campus.” He 
very loudly insisted that I must have a 
criminal record if I was “lodging on cam- 
pus.” I publicly rebuked his inaccurate 
assumptions. The officer was noticeably 
embarrassed when his radio communica- 
tions yielded my record: an undergraduate, 
graduate and teaching career at UC 
Berkeley; not the criminal record which he 
had assumed. 

The next incident occurred on October 
27 at approximately 7:30 in the morning. I 
had gathered up my belongings and was 
heading across campus towards the stairs 
enjoying the fresh air. Suddenly the light 
clean air left by the recently ended rain was 
polluted with an ominous whisper: “Hurry! 


A Legal Battle to End 
‘Iilegal Lodging’ Laws 


Ken Moshesh, a staff writer with 
Poor News Network, is working with 
Community Defense Inc., POOR staff, 
and a coalition of other civil rights and 
economic justice organizations such as 
BOSS, Homeless Action Center, Street 
Spirit, Coalition on Homelessness, 
Women’s Economic Agenda Project, 
and Copwatch, in attempting to overturn 
the “lodging” laws — laws that crimi- 
nalize poverty and homelessness in the 
United States — as unconstitutional. 
For more information, read Ken’s sto- 
ries on Www.poornewsnetwork.com. 

If you are interested in getting 
involved in this effort, please contact 
POOR at (415) 863-6306, or e-mail 
poormag @sirius.com. Please attend the 
next court date of this precedent-setting 
case on April 12 at 2 p.m. at Berkeley 
Municipal Court, Dept. 202. 


Hurry! He’s coming down. I don’t want 
him to hear my voice.” 

Looking in the direction of her infor- 
mant, a University of California police 
officer hurried up the stairs towards me. 
“Oh, it’s you,” she muttered. 

She ordered me to drop my gear and 
produce my ID. She told me to turn around 
and handcuffed me. She confiscated my 
bags, and then said, “You people should 
sleep outside the church, not here.”<1 told 
her that was not an option because of secu- 
rity guards there. We walked in silence to 
the police car. 

We waited until one of her cohorts 
pulled up, and she informed me that I have 
a warrant on my record. I’d been expecting 
this even though two weeks earlier I was 
told by Berkeley traffic personnel that they 
could not find any computer information 


“The University of 
California should 
not emulate the 
uninformed portion 
of society by 
attempting to hide, 
disguise and incar- 
cerate homelessness. 
The UC’s elitist Not- 
In-My-Backyard 
policies turns a 
public campus into 
private property.” 


Left, Ken Moshesh faces 
an uncertain future. 


Photo by John M. of the 
Berkeley Free Clinic. 


verifying any citations. They gave me an 
official letter indicating that no citations 
were on record, and told me to show this 
letter to police personnel should I have any 
need to do so before coming back at the 
end of the month to secure a court date. I 
would need a court date to deal with two 
previous lodging citations. ) 

In order to clear up this warrant business, 
I asked to show the official letter to the offi- 


cer. I got no response. Instead 1 was whisked” 
off to Berkeley City Jail. I was jailed so-- 


quickly that no one read me my rights, 
declared me under arrest, or formally 
charged me. I wouldn’t receive formal 
charges until the fourth day of my incarcera- 
tion... clank, clank, clank, clank. 

I was told to take out my shoelaces if I 
wanted to keep my shoes with me and 
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CIRCLE DANCE 
by Ken Moshesh 


...90 NOW, 

THEY RENAME US, 

TO MEMBERS OF THE 
LODGING TRIBE, 

AND REMOVE US. 
FROM THE LAND 

FOR HAVING TO SLEEP 
THERE 


Against Ourselves? 
by Bob Blossom 


A society becomes criminal 

As it addresses the issue of poverty 
With repression 

Rather than 

Help where help is needed. 


We have to decide: 
Is it criminal 
To be without money? 


Or to allow others 
To be without 
Needed funds? 


If the latter 
We have some heavy thinking to do. 


If the former 
We’ve already decided 


Against ourselves. 


Vermin in the Street 
by Michael Creedon 


Let’s club them down, 
These homeless faces, 
Selling plastic combs 


|Inourfaces. 
Let's light. a fire. 9» © * ©) t}ev 0 
Under the gendarmes, 

Fling its sparks into 

The old sodden clothing. 
Something must be done about 
These vermin in the street 
Wanting nothing more 
Than something to eat. 


Illegal Lodging Laws Are a Fundamental Violation of Human Rights 
An Open Letter to the Berkeley Public Defender’s Office 


This open letter to the Berkeley Public Defender’s Office was signed by scores of members of a coalition of community based 
groups, media organizations, and homeless activists working to safeguard the civil rights of homeless people. The coalition is working 
to get the Berkeley Public Defender to challenge the constitutionality of the “illegal lodging” law used to criminalize homeless people. 


To: Diane Bellas, Public Defender 


Chuck Denton, Assistant Public Defender 


Judy Brown, Assistant Public Defender 
Greg Syren, Deputy Public Defender 


Date: March 14, 2001 


On Wednesday, March 7, in Berkeley Courthouse Dep 
Ken Moshesh. Mr. Moshesh, a staff writer for Poor Magazine and curren 


artment 201, Deputy Public Defender Greg Syren represented the case of 
tly homeless individual, has been repeatedly ticketed for 


violation of the lodging law, California Penal Code 647). Mr. Syren on behalf of Mr. Moshesh set the date of April 12 to petition 
for a demurrer and a challenge of the constitutionality of California Penal Code 647}. 


The undersigned is a coalition of citizens, lawyers, 
nity based organizations. We are writing to express to the Public Defender’s 0 
stitutional challenge on behalf of Mr. Moshesh. California Penal Code 647} affe 
because of the insufficiency of housing and support services in our community, are 


of police harassment or incarceration. 


California Penal Code 647j and other related local ordinances w 
being homeless and having nowhere to sleep but the streets, is a fundamental vio 
civil rights. It is our utmost responsibility as community members and organizations — 
judicial office designated to defend the public citizenry 

We believe there are varied and significant angles from which to 
vagueness of the lodging law, the precedent set by the Eichorn case in Santa Ana, 
Defender’s Office already has many responsibilities, and so we are attempting to gat 


community media organizations, social service providers, and other commu- 
ffice the absolute importance of this case and the con- 
cts thousands of citizens of Alameda County who, 
homeless and are forced to live in constant fear 


hich criminalize and prosecute homeless people simply for 
lation of inalienable constitutional, human, and 
and it is your responsibility, as well, as the 
— to challenge such violations of constitutional and human rights. 

successfully argue on behalf of Mr. Moshesh, such as the 
and others. We understand that the Public 
her a team of lawyers who may support, 


advise, or aid the Public Defender in Mr. Moshesh’s case. With or without this resource, however, we strongly insist that the Public 


Defender’s Office places substantial time and resources into s 


of California Penal Code 647). 


We will be closely watching the Public Defender’s Office in this regard. As a netw 
media organizations we sincerely hope to be able to inform our audience, constituents, an 


eriously defending Mr. Moshesh’s challenge to the constitutionality 


ork of community based organizations and 
d community leaders of the good work 


being done by the Public Defender’s Office on behalf of Mr. Moshesh and on behalf of the thousands of citizens whose lives and 
well-being are daily threatened by California Penal Code 647). 


For further communication please contact Darren Noy of Building Opportunities for SelfSufficiency at 5 10-663-6580. 
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| by Terry Messman 


Street Spirit: St, Mary’s Center serves 
homeless seniors, so it’s like the housing 
crisis of Oakland comes through your 
doors every day. What does the situation 
look like now for low- income tenants, 
homeless people, ‘and poor ‘seniors? oe 

ohnson: Fro. where ve m_sit- 
ting” | rier dope abs soluzely” BE svaniG ¢ crisis. 
There are hundreds of people a week com- 
ing out of the jails who are homeless. In 
Oakland, people are coming out of the jails 
with no place to live, yet we don’t see any 
housing built for the population who are in 
desperate need of it. St. Mary’s has a 
preschool. Just last month, three of the 
families who use our preschool, who are 
living in the neighborhood, were evicted 
for no cause. We worked in an effort to 
stay the evictions with Sentinel Fair 
Housing and other attorneys. Fortunately, 
one family moved into the Salvation Army 
shelter and another is waiting; but the third 
family, we haven’t seen them since. So 
we're seeing not only people made home- 
less but truly a serious cultural displace- 
ment in Oakland; ee | in es 
Oakland and the downtown area.’ 


Spirit: How. are no- cause > evictions 
carried out in Oakland? 

Carol: No cause eviction is when a 
landlord can evict a tenant regardless of 
whether they’ve been paying the rent or 
taking care of the property. All of these 
families evicted recently had been doing 
what they were supposed to do; they were 
good tenants. It was in the interest of the 
landlord to raise the rent, remodel the unit 
and bring in tenants who could pay a 
much higher price. 

The thing that concerns me greatly is 
the fact that there traditionally has been a 
niche for low-income seniors in low- 
income housing; and what we’re seeing 
now is that unless people can get into the 
subsidized senior housing, they have very 
little chance of maintaining housing in 
this area. And there’s simply not enough 
housing and the aging population is grow- 
ing dramatically. So there are additional 
pressures on the housing needs for seniors 
in our area. That’s happening across the 
country as well, but we seem to be at the 
epicenter of the housing crisis. 


t. Mary’s Center is located at the epicenter of the housing crisis in downtown 

Oakland. While Mayor Jerry Brown courts the real-estate developers and the 

landlord lobby, homelessness is increasing on his watch, rents and evictions 

are going up dramatically, the SRO housing stock is declining, and the home- 
less services network is under siege. Many housing activists charge that Brown’s 
refusal to enact Just Cause for eviction measures, and his failure to prevent the loss of 
social service agencies and residential hotels has condemned poor people in Oakland 
to a future of escalating rents, evictions and resultant homelessness. 

St. Mary’s Center has responded to the growing poverty and suffering outside its 
doors not only by providing a wide array of emergency services for poor people, but 
also by organizing for social justice. St. Mary’s Center serves the refugees of a ruth- 
less economy that casts away children at one end of life and elderly people at the 
other, by providing both a preschool program for 36 low-income children and an 
emergency shelter for 25 homeless seniors. St. Mary’s provides lunch to low-income 
people six days a week, gives free bags of groceries to low-income families and seniors, 
and runs a community nursing program staffed by students from San Francisco State, 
Cal State Hayward and the Samuel Merritt School of Nursing. St. Mary’s drop-in center 
provides case management to homeless seniors, including money management, income 
advocacy, shopping help, arts programs, and drug and alcohol recovery programs. 

The staff and low-income clients of St. Mary’s have also championed the. cause. of 
|-human ‘tights and economic justice. They worked hard recently to get a proclamation ’ 
__ | passed by the Alameda County Board of Supervisors that declares a “Housing State of 
Emergency for Extremely Low-Income People.” The evidence cited by the supervisors 
__ | in this proclamation lays | bare the extent of Oakland’s housing calamity: A 300 percent 
~~| increase in the number of 30-day, no-cauise evictions has occurred i in the past year, cou- 
pled :with a 35 percent increase in rental prices in the past 18 months in Alameda 
County. Nonprofit agencies that help low-income and homeless people are being evict- 
ed due to the high cost of office space. Oakland faces a dire shortage of 37,000 units of | 
housing affordable for low-income people; at the same time, the homeless Ici eeagins 
has expanded by miore than 25 percent in the last 18 months. 

Street Spirit interviewed Carol Johnson, executive director of St. Mary’s Center, 
Husayn Sayfuddiyn, a formerly homeless client active in St. Mary’s Senior Advocacy 
Group, and Kathy McCarthy, case manager in the Homeless Seniors Program. 


Spirit: Husayn, you’ve been trying to 
get seniors organized to address the 
affordable housing crisis.. What are the 
root causes of the housing shortage? 

Husayn Sayfuddiyn: Well, I look at in 


its broadest context. This housing crisis 


was not.caused just. by.a booming econo- 
my, but by the government not expanding 
the supply of housing at the rate of growth 
that they were attracting into the area. 
Decreasing supply inthe. face of increas- 
ing demand will cause price inflation as a 
natural result. It seems as though the very 
young and the very old are the. easiest vic- 
tims because they have less income and 
less mobility and fewer resources to meet 
the higher rents. 


Spirit: Is that why St. Mary’s serves 
both ends of the age spectrum, with a 
preschool center side by side with senior 
programs, because seniors and children 
are both caught up in the housing crisis? 

Husayn: Yes, both are. The impact on 
the seniors is the direct result of this lack of 
government foresight. The government is 
supposed to plan for these things; but the 
government doesn’t plan for these things, 
and they don’t respond to the needs of the 
people. That’s why you have this housing 
situation. They look for solutions that are 
cheap, but they don’t include building 
more housing. Only by the government 
building more housing will the prices 
decline, so it’s’ képt artificially high: 
Housing is even kept off the market. 

To me, it’s a continuation of the gentri- 
fication and the redlining schemes, the 
urban renewal in New York, Model Cities 
— I mean it’s all the same. This a contin- 
uation of those practices of redlining and 
then blacklining. With seniors, because 
we're on fixed incomes and-we-can’t 
work sometimes, then we’re the’ mostviil 
nerable victims. You see this’a lot hére, 
particularly in Oakland, because’ theré’s 
not even sufficient senior housing. _ 

A lot of times the people that are dis- 
abled are seniors, too. Those that are dis- 
abled and are 60 or 61 years old, they suf- 
fer a lot because they are not legally 
seniors; and because they are not legally 
seniors they don’t qualify for housing. So 
they’re caught up in the hotels where they 


ee — = and Husayn Sayfaddiyn of St. Mary's Center. : 


Living at the Epicenter of Oakland’s Housing Crisis 


The Street Spirit Interview at St. Mary’s Center 
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were hospitalized.” 


“Getting an ‘eviction notice at any age adds a tremendous | 
- amount of stress to somebody’s life. We have records of a 
_ couple of people who. died shortly after being evicted, or 


- + Carol Johnson, St. Mary’ S Contes executive director 


Wanelioline people and charge them almost 


90 percent of their income for rent and 
thereby exclude them from the minimum 
diet that would be nutritional for adults. 


Spirit: Are you talking from personal 
experience? 

Husayn: I’ve been in those situations; 
I’ve paid up to $650 a month for a single 
hotel room out of my $750 in Social 
Security. Out of that I was supposed to 
get two meals a day, breakfast and dinner, 
five days a week; on the weekends you 
had to.do the best you could. Much of the 
time I couldn’t eat it anyway because I 
don’t eat pork, and half of the time that’s 
what they’d have. And the amount of food 
was not sufficient for an adult. So a lot of 
the seniors that come here to St. Mary’s 
for lunch come from those types of situa- 
tions. St. Mary’s provides a nutritional 
safety net for them. On Sundays you see a 
lot of them come here because they don’t 


- feed in the hotels on Sunday; it’s good 


that St. Mary’s is open on Sunday. _ 


Spirit: Many service providers and 
anti-eviction groups have charged that 
Mayor Jerry Brown has a semi-secret 
plan to gentrify Oakland by refusing to 
support the presence of homeless agen- 
cies in the downtown area and by con- 
ducting studies about eliminating. SRO 
hotels. Are you concerned about the loss 
of service providers and SRO hotels? 

Carol: St. Mary’s convened a group of 
emergency service providers in Oakland 
this past winter to just see what was hap- 
pening. We had been in contact with the 
Henry-Robinson Multi-Service Center, and 
knew some of that saga. One of the things 
we learned at that point is that a nonprofit 
agency called City Team (formerly the 
Peniel Mission) owns their building where 
they have a downtown shelter. 

The mayor brought a group of busi- 
nessmen to come and look at the building. 
The theory was he wanted to show them 
what the!city” was’ doing for people who 
need’ shelter. "In fact, it was pretty clear 
that they were potential building 
investors. And so the executive director of 
City Team has had conversations with the 
mayor; it’s clear the mayor wants that 
building to move the shelter out. But since 
they own the property, they’re in a posi- 
tion to say they will only move with a 
comparable replacement site. 


Spirit: So it’s one more instance of 


Brown’s bare to drive away poor EL 
so he can remake the downtown in his 
own image of a more affluent Oakland. 
That’s why they want City Team out... 

Carol: That’s right. 

Husayn: You can also. look at the 
hotels, the SRO hotels. 

Carol: The SROs are already gone, 
many of them. Places that we used: even 
last year that would have accepted vouch- 
ers from St.'Mary’s aren’t doing that now. 
Some have transitioned to be residential 
hotels so they don’t just allow people to 
stay there one or two nights. 

- Kathy McCarthy: There are such high 


tates for these hotels now: Some are $280 


a week. The Sutter Hotel used to be fairly 
affordable, but now some rooms go as 
high as $280 a week — at the Sutter! We 
did outreach there to a man who lived up 
on the 6th floor in a wheelchair with a 
stroke. He had to holler down and bang on 
the door to get the elevator to come up. 


Spirit: For years, the Sutter was con- 
sidered one of the last resorts if you’re 
totally destitute, but now it’s a high-rent 
hotel with the same bad conditions? 

Kathy: That’s right. Now it’s $280 a 
week because they can ask for that. The 
Royal Hotel is down, the Westerner is being 
relocated, the Palm went down. Of course, 
some of these places should go down. 

Carol: They were uninhabitable. 

Kathy: And ugly. 

Carol: But to ey eee bebplel iS 
wrong. 

Kathy: And the Lakehurst that used to 
be the only place in town that still served 
meals, they were wonderful; but they 
don’t let our seniors in there any more. 
They have a better class of people now 
(laughs in disbelief). They have working 
class people and students coming in. They 
don’t have to take just anybody. 

Even Lake Merritt Lodge, where you 
walk in and you have to get a flashlight 
because it’s so dark in there and dingy 
and grimy and awful. I tried to get a client 
in there and we had to race in a car to get 
over there before other people took that 
room; and when we got there another man 
had gotten there before us. So there’s like 
a panic on the streets. The Will Rogers 
Hotel is fairly inexpensive, so it’s holding 
the line and it’s been remodeled a little 
bit, but it’s traditionally been run down. 


Continued on page seven 
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A famneless man Heep ona bonel € Oakland’s Lake Merritt. heats charge 
that Mayor Jerry Brown has refused to respond to the growing housing crisis. 


“It’s exile. Because it’s saying that you can’t live here any- 
more, you who have lived here for years — we want it now. 
So we’re going to make you the exiles and we’re going to be 
the bona fide residents of this new city that’s going to be 

| revitalized on your backs.” — Kathy McCarthy, St. Mary’s Center 


Continued from page six. . 


Spirit: It’s been a scandal for 15 years. 

Kathy: We had a photographer go in 
there and take all these pictures of how 
horrible the bathrooms were, and the pad- 
locks on the doors and the signs of vio- 
lence. They painted it the next week. 

Spirit: So the bottom line is that peo- 
ple you serve are in a panic because of 
the loss of SRO hotels, rising rents and a 
citywide shortage of affordable rooms? 

Kathy: Right. They can’t get into 
hotels. They can’t afford them and they 
can’t get in. It’s very scary here. Shelters, 
too, you know. You can’t always get 
somebody into shelters anymore. So 
where do you go? You can go to the 
Army Base if there’s an overflow, but 
only certain agencies have vouchers. 

I tried to get somebody who was under 
55 into a shelter but they needed a vouch- 
er to get into the Army Base and they had 
to go to Traveler’s Aid to get one; but it 
was 3:00 in the afternoon and all the 
vouchers had been given out, so that’s 
inacessibility. And if you don’t know that, 
you’re really screwed! You have to know 
that you have to make phone calls all over 
and you have to wheel and deal to find a 
safe place to sleep. 


Spirit: Are other eles: service 
providers still facing eviction because of 
the rent increases? What happened to First 
Step, the shelter and recovery program that 
people were fighting to save last summer? 

Kathy: They went away. They lost 
their lease when the owner raised the 
rents and were not able to re-emerge. 

Carol: Legal Assistance for Seniors, a 
nonprofit service provider, came to our 
meeting because they had just lost their 
lease. They had great trouble identifying 
another building to rent from so they 
could provide their services in an accessi- 
ble locality for seniors. Part of what they 
shared with us was that, just like when 
individuals get uprooted, it’s a terrible 
strain on an agency. There’s all these 
things you have to do to move, and you 
can’t provide services during that time. 
The senior ombudsman program had to 
find new space; they’re out near the air- 
port now. Sentinel Fair Housing had to 
move. They were fortunate; they found an 
office space in a building right next door. 


Spirit: You can see the dominoes falling 
one after another all over Oakland. 

Kathy: People see all the service 
providers leaving, and they’re saying, 
“Who’s next? How do we keep providing 
services?” Salvation Army is another one 
that had to leave. They’ve been like a 


foundation, a Rock of Gibraltar for the 
community in that area, and they had to 
leave. They’ve now moved out to East 
Oakland, and they’re focusing on fami- 
lies, and that community is really upset — 
they didn’t even want them to serve food 
there. They had to stop that. 


Spirit: For decades, that was one of 
the key meal programs for homeless 


adults in downtown Oakland. 


Kathy: Yes, it was a prime area. But 
they had that pressure to go, because they 
were treating “undesirables.” They were 
keeping “undesirables” in the downtown 
area, So there was a lot of pressure. So the 
whole service network is breaking down. 


iSpnat: Do you have a vision of Whibre 


we go from here in Oakland? 
Kathy: Evict the people in City Hall 
and take it over? (Everyone laughs.) 


Spirit: A good vision — let them under- 
stand what eviction means at first hand. 

Kathy: You know I always think of 
affordable housing. And the federal gov- 
ernment just way backed out of that whole 


Lydia Gans photos 


Staff and volunteers at St. Mary’s Drop-In Center for homeless seniors. 


way. Now she’s finally in a place that’s 
good for her, but everybody is hassled. 


Spirit: What do you mean, Ce 
is hassled? 


Kathy: Well, I see ae eptige Gisc yee 
our park out here all the time and they’re - 
-constantly looking at people. A homeless 
_guy was picked up for jaywalking and he 


found himself in jail for 15. days. Thete’s 
just this oppressive feeling that the-city 


wants this to be a different city. : «- 


Spirit: Oakland City Manager Robert 


Bobb really has’ New York Mayor 
Giuliani’s idea of zero tolerance enforce- 
ment. The first victims of zero tolerance 


“campaigns in every city they’ve tried it 


are homeless people, for exactly the rea- 
sons you’ve described — they’re undesir- 
ables, they’re like the broken windows 
that we have to fix, they’re like graffiti 
that has to be erased. And Jerry Brown 
totally sees eye to eye with Bobb on that. 

Kathy: Definitely. When they start tak- 
ing seniors away to jail, 1 mean how much 
further aré they going to go? I don’t know 
— they can’t take children, ‘can‘they?’ ~* 

Carol: I would like to see how we can 
help people organize around these civil 
rights abuses. 

Husayn: One of the things about the 
civil rights abuses is the fact that they are 
demanding you have an ID card, and that 
you produce it upon demand by police 
officers. Isn’t that how it was under 


“‘The government just locks people up and throws the key 
away — just like you said, a zero tolerance policy. It’s 
always directed at poor people and the homeless. I call it 
‘illegal citizenship.’ You’re a citizen, but it’s illegal to be 


there.”’ 


— Husayn Sayfuddiyn, St. Mary’s Center 


effort a long time ago and they’re way 
down to maybe a third of what they used 
to offer in funding — for Section 8, for 
seniors, all these other programs. They’ ve 
just really reduced their funding. 


Spirit: If homeless agencies are made 
to feel so unwelcome in this new, upscale 
Oakland, what about homeless people? 

Kathy: Even people pushing shopping 
carts have been picked up by the police, 
picked up for any infraction. We just had 
a guy in our shelter, a lovely person, who 
walked across the street. The police 
stopped him; they found old, outstanding 
traffic tickets, so in jail he goes at age 70, 
I think he is. Let’s take him to jail because 

we're trying to drive people away. _ 

I know that people. with shopping carts 
are just being hassled by the police to see 
if they can find anything. on them, if they 
can put them in a jail for awhile, or just 
get them out of the city and out of their 
hair and out of their sight. 

An old homeless woman I know that 
we’ve done a lot of outreach to, but she’s 
been so mentally disabled that she 
couldn’t accept the help, she was picked 
up by the police just for sitting in a door- 


apartheid? And the fact that they send 
police into the community to harass peo- 
ple for quality of life crimes, which means 
sleeping in the park, drinking in the park, 


_ sitting on sidewalks, urinating in public, 


or loitering by just standing still. For this, 
you are subject to investigation and arrest. 

Just the fact that these things exist is 
not only reflective of a second- or third- 
class citizenship, but it shows you that the 
government doesn’t have the idea of help- 
ing you overcome these problems or get- 
ting people off the street by housing them, 
or stopping urinating in the street by pro- 
viding adequate public bathrooms. But 
instead, the government just locks people 
up and throws the key away; just like you 
said, a zero tolerance policy. It’s always 
directed.at poor people and the homeless. 
I call it,“illegal citizenship.” You’re a citi- 
zen, but it’s illegal to be there. 


Spirit: The idea of illegal citizenship 
reminds you of segregation in the Deep 
South when people weren’t full citizens. 

Carol: Even the whole housing plan to 
bring 10,000 yuppies into downtown 
Oakland brings memories of South Africa 
where you had the white folks living in the 


center, the hub of the city, and the people 


_ who do all the service work for them are 


forced way far away in townships. 
Husayn, We call them bantustans, 


eae wk eee Tee 


Africa. And that’s 5 true — =a < like axing 


people. to the bantustans. 


Kathy: It is exile. cnet it’s saying 
that you can’t live here anymore, you., who 
have lived here for years — we want it 
now. So we're going to fle you the 


_ exiles and we're going to be the bona fide 
4 residents of. this new. city that’ S going to 
be revitalized on your backs. When you 


leave it will be revitalized, without you... 
_Husayn:. The city builds museums and 
all sorts of things here, but not for the 
people that live here, but for the people 
who come here from elsewhere. They’ re 
investing in schools but not for the chil- 
dren that are here, but for the children of 
gentrification. And the government is 
constantly into corporate subsidies; we 
gave a $6 million subsidy in real estate to 


entice a corporation to move here. 
\ SSS 38 zu 
We don’t have to ehitice Corporations to 


come here; they have to come here, this ds 
where the business is. But what are we 
going to get from them coming here that 
we didn’t get previously? Now that’s the 
question, you know. Are they going to 
have to invest in housing for the people 
that they’re bringing in here, for the 
schools that they’re impacting, for the 
transportation system? Are they going to 
have to pay daycare? Or is it always going 
to be corporate welfare under the guise of 
the public pays for everything and they 
don’t pay for nothing? 


Spirit: One of the long-standing griev- 
ances of Oakland housing activists is just 
what you're saying. For years, San 
Francisco has had a housing trust fund, 
so a big developer has to kick a set 
amount of money into low-income housing 
and other services. But in Oakland they 
give away the city to the corporations. 

Carol: Yes! We’re definitely supporting 
a very strong inclusionary zoning project 
which would demand that for any develop- 
er who builds an apartment building, a sig- 
nificant percentage of those units would be 
for low-income and extremely low-income 
people. That’s the only way this housing is 
going to get built. I’m hoping an ordinance, 


when we get it passed, would include land 


so that a nonprofit developer could at least 
start with the property adjacent to these 
new developments. Even in San Francisco, 
while they have a good start, all of the 
inclusionary zoning ordinances that I’ve 
seen so far have let the developers off too 
easily with in-lieu fees and so forth. We 
know that it costs about $100,000 dollars 
to build a single housing unit, so why 
would we let them off for $5,000? And 
we’re doing less than that. So our mes- 
sage is: include these units for low- 
income people in your building or pay 
what it really costs to build those units. 
Kathy: It’s so unjust. And it doesn’t 


See Interview with St. Mary’s page 18 
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St. Mary’s Garden Project Celebrates Cesar Chavez 


by Lydia Gans 
6 |: just lifts the spirit to be with 


things that are growing,” says an 

elderly gentleman, a client at St. 
Mary’s Center, contemplating a new and 
exciting garden project. taking shape right 
in the heart of the gray concrete and grow- 
ing homelessness in downtown Oakland. 
The product of a collaboration among a 
remarkably diverse set of organizations, 
the garden will provide food and green- 
ery, sanctuary from the pressures of the 
urban environment, and a chance for 
young and old to work together. 

Some of the participants met with Street 
Spirit recently. to talk about the plans. The 
motivating force of this new urban garden 
is a grant from the State of California 
Commission on Improving Life through 
Service, which each year funds a project in 
commemoration of United Farm Workers’ 
leader Cesar Chavez. The project was initi- 
ated in:the month of Mareh, Chavez’s birth- 
day, and designed to carry on his legacy. 

Carol Johnson, executive director of 
St. Mary’s Center, explains that the gar- 
den will be a place where people who use 
the center and people from the community - 
can work and learn together. “I see it as a 
long-term learning center not only for gar- 
dening but issues about food;” she said. 
For example, she mentions the problem of 
genetically altered foods, and “the whole 
issue of the need for us to better under- 
stand our relationship to the food that 
grows. in the ground and what we eat, how 
we treat all of the people along the way... 
and the need for dignity and honor in the 
whole process.” 

Sister Pat Nagle, the garden coordina- 
tor, sees the urban garden as a means to 
build community. “You learn a lot about 


the importance,of collaboration, you Jeatn >: 


to appreciate diversity. A healthy garden 
isn’t.a healthy garden unless there are lots 
of different members... You learn a lot 
about providing an environment of sup- 
port for whatever you’re trying to grow.” 

Sister Pat also emphasizes the educa- 
tion component. “We hope to learn about 
the importance of healthy food and what 
creates healthy food, what we’re really 
doing when we’re genetically engineer- 
ing... the need for vigilance so that we 
know where our food comes from and 
what’s in our foods.” 

The design of the garden has been 
developed by Christopher Shein who 
comes to the project with considerable 
experience in community gardening. In 
Santa Cruz, he developed a garden with 
homeless people so “he knows how to 
integrate people as well as plants,” 
Johnson remarked. _, Ep 

Shein is also supervising. the construc- 
tion which includes building the raised 
planters, carefully designed at wheelchair 
heights, and bringing in good soil and 
decomposed granite for the pathways. The 
beautiful redwood lumber for the planters - 
was donated by Home Depot, another 
partner in the collaborative. 

Waste Management will be donating a 
kiosk, Shein said, to hold educational 
materials “about compost, healthy soil, not 
using pesticides, not doing monoculture, 
integrating birds and flowers to bring in 
beneficial insects.” And to provide a sanc- 
tuary for humans, there will be a barrier of 
native plants to shield the garden from the 
_ hoise and pollution of the street traffic. 

School children and teachers are also 
participating in the project. Ann Prentiss 
and Emily Cornet run East Bay 
Conservation Corps’ Project YES in two 
Oakland middle schools. They are excited 
about the prospect of bringing their students 
down to participate. Although some of the 
schools have their own gardens, the St. 
Mary’s project will expand the children’s 
knowledge and understanding as well as 


Checking the plans for the community garden at St. Mary’s Center are, from left: Christopher Shein, Ursula 


Chanse, Jessica Bartholow, Ann Prentiss, Emily Cornet, Carol Johnson, and Sister Pat. Nagle. photo 


eens ce eer a 
“One of the things we want to emphasize is that in learning about Cesar Chavez and com- 


memorating his life, we’re obligated to move toward action, to a more just system. That 
includes justice economically, environmentally, healthwise for the farm workers — the peo- 


ple who grow our food, the land that grows our food.” 


— Jessica Bartholow, Alameda County Food Bank 


giving them an opportunity to work as 
members of a community. So it is not only 
educational, but incorporates the service 
component that the state grant intends. 
Jessica Bartholow from the Alameda 


/County Food. Bank, the lead agency on. 


the project, explains the philosophy of the 
service-oriented model, which, she said, 
“brings them from learning to action. And 
the range of action can be very great and 
can expand.” On a basic level, the garden 
project will be able to provide fresh pro- 
duce to the families that use the Food 
Bank, something that is needed because 
donations to the Food Bank don’t usually 
include much in the way of fresh fruits 
and vegetables. The Food Bank, in return, 
will provide curriculum elements to the 
participating schools. 

Bartholow says, “One of the tines we 
want to emphasize is that in learning 
about Cesar Chavez and commemorating 
his life we’re obligated to move toward 
action, to a more just system. That 
includes justice economically, environ- 
mentally, healthwise for the farm workers 


_— the people who grow our food, the land 
that grows our food.” 


Conditions for agricultural workers on 
most farms are still very bad. After years of 
struggle, they may have gotten toilets in 
the fields, but the facilities are filthy. There 
still aren’t water faucets for the workers to 
wash dirt and pesticides off their hands.. 
Pesticide spraying still goes on even while 
the workers are in the fields. 

In this connection, the Oakland 
Museum also plays a role in the project. 
An exhibit of photographs of California 
farm labor by longtime labor photograph- 
er David Bacon will be on view, along 
with a multitude of educational materials, 


starting April 1 and running, through)- 
August. Thus the Museum’s work with, 
teachers and students will complement. 


what they learn by participating in the St. 
Mary’s garden project. 

There are so many different ated com- 
plementary aspects to this project it’s hard 
to pinpoint only one specific theme. 
Besides providing food and sanctuary and 
education, it will-also provide a special 
place to work. Pat Nagle says, “The great 
thing about gardens is there’s really some- 


thing for anyone to do at the level at 
which they’re comfortable.” 

Jessica Bartholow adds, “How beauti- 
ful it is that here you’ll have homeless 
seniors and young people who live in 
urban, areas, two groups of. people who 
traditionally have been told that they’re 
not as valuable to society. Young people 


The Homeless Jesus 
by Maureen Hartmann 


Did Jesus set out on his own 
with food packed by his mother? 

Did He set out with money 

in a purse from his father? 

Did He spend his first few nights 
away from home 

in an inn before he slept 

outside under the stars? 

Did he say 

“The Son of Man has nowhere 

to lay His head”’ 

in frustration at his homelessness? 
Did he start out from home 

hoping that the religious leaders 
would take Him in 

for His teaching? 

Did he then wake up to the real truth» 
of the real world 

that he was at odds with 
the leadership of his religion: 
Did he have to grow 

to the depth of consciousness 
that led to His climbing 
Heartbreak Hill 

outside the gates of Jerusalem? 


catch as catch can 
by Randy Fingland 


‘the abandoned | shopping cart 
overflowed: 


plastic bags stuffed 
with aluminum & tin cans, 


as well as 
plastic & glass bottles, 


hung on every side, 
stood glazed 


wet, 
from so much rain. 


Earth’s Blessings 
by Lynda Cobden 
Radiant, ivory, round, luminous moon 


peeks through a fluffy cloud 
in the ebony evening sky. 
Lights of the city herald its presence over 
the rippling waters of the San Francisco Bay. 
It’s earth’s canvas for the 

delight of evening commuters . 

at the finale of a long day. 

Earth’s blessings refresh and enchant us 
and the treasure is free of charge for all. 


are constantly told that and the homeless, 
certainly homeless seniors get that mes- 
sage even if nobody tells them directly.” 
Above all, the project will celebrate the 
work of Cesar Chavez toward social jus- 


tice and provide a place that respects the — 
dignity and value of all of life. 


NO EATING—RADIO SILENT: 


A SIGN 
by Mary Rudge 


On this bus 

sneaking the last 

of the Milky Way 

We did not share 
you shall not eat 
We don’t find out who 
died in hunger 
turn off news — 


This is no freedom ride 
for cause 
radios silent 
Someone has doubled their fist over 
afare ora transfer 
expired 
others chew 
in embarrassed isolation 
look away quiet silent silent 
suspended in a special atmosphere 
(like formaldehyde) 
where we don’t have to 


| feel or fear 


only ride 
from here to there 
inanimate for all we care 
you shall not hunger 
we shall not hear 
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Oakland’s Disaster Relief Is Itself a Disaster 


“‘They were low-income ten- 
ants, very poor, very desperate. 
They were one step away from 
homelessness — and that step 
happened.” — Attorney Leah Hess 


Editorial by Terry Messman 


akland’s slumlords and asleep- 
at-the-wheel housing inspec- 
tors have created a potent pre- 
scription for mass displace- 


’ ment that takes a terrible toll of eviction, 


destitution and misery every year. 

Disaster relief workers and eviction 
defense attorneys are sounding the alarm 
about countless low-income tenants who 
are driven out of their housing each year 
in Oakland by hazardous conditions 
caused by landlord negligence, exacerbat- 
ed by lax enforcement of code violations 
by city housing inspectors. 

The end result is mass eviction by fire 
and rain and the criminal irresponsibility 
of slumlords. Episodes of homelessness 
following this kind of displacement often 
develop into long-term homelessness 
when poor tenants are left to languish on 
the streets with little or no relocation 
assistance from the City of Oakland. 

This formula for displacement starts 
with a landlord who increases profits by 
refusing to spend rent money collected 
from low-income tenants to repair deterio- 
rating conditions. The second step is for 
Oakland housing inspectors to remain 
inactive even when tenants complain 
about unsafe conditions in their building 
for months or even years — at best, writ- 
ing up citations that are often ignored by 
building owners; at worst, being overly 
compliant to scofflaw slumlords. _ 

The final chapter of this disaster-in-= 
waiting nearly writes itself. Building vio- 
lations run rampant until they constitute a 
fire hazard or unmistakable danger to the 
health and safety of residents. Sooner or 
later, all the tenants are evacuated after a 
fire or other “natural disaster,” or the 
building is condemned as uninhabitable 
by Oakland’s Code Compliance Division 
or Fire Department or Police Department. 

Low-income tenants are expelled, los- 
ing their last precarious foothold in the 
bottom-of-the-line housing market. They 
are shoved out into the streets with little 
or no financial assistance to face the stag- 
gering rents of a city in the midst of a full- 
fledged affordable housing crisis. 

Relief agencies and service providers 
that work with tenants driven out of their 
housing due to fire, disaster, or uninhabit- 
able conditions, report that in several 
recent cases, landlords have exploited these 
mass evacuations to lock out their existing 
tenants, make some quick repairs, and then 
raise the rents for a.new batch of tenants. 
Oakland landlords have gone so far as to 
refuse to return security deposits or prorat- 
ed rents to tenants evacuated through no 
fault of their own. Many displaced tenants 
have reported losing their possessions to: 


landlords who refuse to give them access to 


boarded-up apartments. 
Gentrification by fire and rain, the 
exploitation of natural disaster to increase 


a landlord’s profits; years of refusal by — 


building owners to fix serious:health and 


safety violations — all these acts should. 


be a crime in Oakland. City housing 
inspectors must be far more vigilant in 
forcing renegade landlords to remedy 


slum conditions before they become so_ 
bad that tenants are endangered, or a 


building is shut down or burns down. 
Landlords who refuse to let evicted ten- 


ants reclaim belongings, or who stonewall 


on paying mandated relocation funds or 
fail to return security deposits, must be 
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taken to court — by city prosecutors. 

Finally, Oakland housing officials 
must revamp their derelict relocation pro- 
grams to swiftly provide adequate reloca- 
tion funds, interim housing aid, and per- 
manent housing referrals. They must work 
especially hard to assist poor, disabled 
and elderly tenants who run a serious risk 
of falling into long-term homelessness 
after a building evacuation. 

Yet disaster relief workers and tenants’ 
rights attorneys say that landlords and city 
officials too often fail to provide even the 
most basic levels of humanitarian assis- 
tance. The entire burden often falls on the 
Red Cross, which can offer tenants made 
homeless by natural disaster a week or so 


in a motel ‘or shelter, but is overwhelmed. - 
by the hundreds of disaster-cases and fires’ *' 


it deals with every year in Oakland. 

Last October, Kendra Wilson and other 
tenants were evacuated from an Oakland 
apartment building after its roof blew off 
and the tenants were drenched with rain 
for a solid week. The Fire Department 
shut it down due to fire and electrocution 
hazards. Although this was a bone fide 
emergency, and city officials ordered the 
building evacuated, Kendra and other ten- 
ants found that the City of Oakland pro- 
vided no relocation assistance or funding, 
let alone help in obtaining replacement 
housing. Again, it fell to the Red Cross to 
provide a few days of motel vouchers. 

Attorney Leah Hess, in an interview 
with Street Spirit, described a similar sce- 
nario that occurred in October, 1999, 
when city officials shut down the East 
Bay Regency Hotel at 7526 MacArthur, 


and ordered the immediate evacuation of 


34 households made up of 70 poor and 
disabled tenants, giving them virtually no 
time to find new housing. 

Hess, the attorney representing 32 
households at the property, said that city 


officials gave the tenants only one day . 
formal notice of the imminent shutdown . 


of the building, even though the city had 
known of terribly substandard conditions 
at the hotel for years, and had been plan- 
ning to close it for several months. 


The situation was saved only because > 


the tenants sent up distress calls through 
the media, and Hess put in countless 
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bedridden with a broken hip, several peo- 
ple recently released from hospitals for 
various injuries and ailments, families 
with small children, and persons who 
appear to me to be extremely emotionally 
or physically fragile.” 

Finally, after weeks of appeals, letters 
and phone calls Hess made to city offi- 
cials, and through the tenants’ skillful use 
of the media to draw attention to their 
plight, most of the displaced residents 
finally won the equivalent of first and last 
month’s rent for a new apartment, and 
moving expenses. But tenants said they 
were traumatized and battered by the 
ordeal; many simply could not find 
replacement housing affordable to them, 
and joined-the ranks of the homeless: © +” 

“They were low-income tenants, very 
poor, very desperate,” Hess told. Street 
Spirit. “They were one step away from 
homelessness — and that step happened. 
Many, many of them have been unable to 
find housing. Many became homeless, 
living on the streets, in shelters and in 
cars. Many still are without housing. 

“Several of my clients, from this inci- 
dent and others, died after periods of 
homelessness. They were in fragile health 
and died after being evicted. One of them 
died a month after this lockout. One of 
them died after a year of being homeless, 
living in cars and in shelters.” 

For several years prior to the build- 
ing’s closure, the owners had let it badly 
deteriorate. “It’s among the worst condi- 
tions I have ever seen,” Hess said. “It was 
really horrendous — lack of heat, lack of 
usable plumbing, clogged-up shower 
drains so tenants had to bail out the show- 
ers. One apartment had been practically 
gutted, with no sheet rock and the wires 
exposed, and it was still rented out. One 
apartment had a gas leak that was really 


_ scary. Every apartment had a broken win-~ 


dow and many of the people were’ sick. 
The owner had stopped garbage collec- 
tion, so tenarits were forced to put their 
garbage in an empty carport right there. 
Just amazingly bad conditions.” 

These conditions persisted for years 
with little or no attention from Oakland’s 
Code Compliance Division, Hess said. 
Finally; when the Fire Department noti- 


hours of Sedieated AOR? BSrBBRE CT oc eae bets inspectors began 


sending a barrage 0 
letters to Mayor Jerry Brown and city 
housing officials, warning them of the 


“damage they were causing by not provid- 
- ascity officials'to finally close it down. 


ing timely relocation assistance. We 


Hess informed city officials that their: © © 
rash and thoughtless move to shut down... 


the hotel on a moment’s notice was 
endangering the low-income tenants, 
including “an 88-year-old man who is 


f heated and. gloquent....t 
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pay\wisitsy But before the inspectors 
ever took action, East Bay MUD cut off 
the wate# because the:slumlord hadn’t 
paid the bills, and it was this that forced 


Hess’ said ‘she was disheartened to find 
how poorly the city coordinated its 
efforts, with one agency acting precipi- 
tously to board up the building and expel 
all the tenants with almost no advance 
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notice, while the Relocation division was 
unprepared and unable to issue checks fou 
relocation aid in time for the soon-to-be- 
homeless tenants to find new housing. 

“There are relocation funds available,” 
Hess said, “but we had to really twist their 
arms. The City was going to close the 
place down, and put people out on the 
streets without any checks available.” 

Hess applied some arm-twisting in an 
urgent letter she wrote on the eve of the 
eviction to Mayor Jerry Brown, Housing 
Director Roy Schweyer, and Code 
Compliance Manager Ray Derania. She 
wrote: “The property at 7526 MacArthur 
has obviously been a hazard for many 
years without gaining the attention of 
Codes and Inspections. Now that it has 
finally been declared a hazard, it would be 
only humane to permit the tenants to 
remain there for a while to give them a 
chance to find new housing anc arrange 
for moving their furniture after the reloca- 
tion money becomes available. Throwing 
them out before, or on the same day 
money becomes available amounts to 
city-created homelessness.” 

City officials also failed to show any 
leadership in helping tenants surv.ve anoth- 
er emergency created when the building’s 
water was turned off. “I warned the City 
there would be a public health problem 
with no water and toilets,” Hess said. “All 
the city officials claimed a complete inabil- 
ity to figure out what to do about the lack 
of water. The head of their relocation effort 
told me, ‘I haven’t got a clue where I can 
find water.’ Haven’t got a clue! That could 
be the title of this story.” 

Hess fired off appeals to city officials 
for portable toilets and water for drinking. 
“People were living without water for sev- 
eral days, and taking their kids to 


» McDonald's to.washand drink? she'saidi so: 


The grim experience taught Hess that 


~ Oakland must repair its dysfunctional °! 


relocation efforts. Oakland officials, she 
said, are responsible for immediately 
going out to fully communicate to the res- 
idents of properties that are being shut 
down. They must pay relocation funds far 
sooner in the process, and then help the 
affected tenants find housing right away. 

“They should especially help very vul- 
nerable tenants find housing — housing 
which isn’t there or isn’t affordable,” she 
said. “They need to walk the walk with 
people and help them find homes, espe- 
cially people with children or those who 
are sick or those on the edge already.” 


Dear Landlord 
by Michael Creedon 


Dear Landlord, since you know > 
You’re able to send me . 
To the street, please show 

A little pity for me — 

I’m in this over-deep. 

I have no other place to go: 

Dear Landlord, let me sleep. 


Dear Landlord, where’s the kindness 
I see missing from your eyes? 

Have you never depended 

On someone else to get by? 

I pay you my money, 

All of it, and eat my meals 

On the dole. Without you 

I’m a homeless person. 

And I’m getting fairly old. 


Dear Landlord, let me complete 

My speech before you yell at me, 
And threaten me with the street. 

I have never harmed you, sir, 

And I follow your subjective rules. 
Dear Landlord, you’re an 
Authoritative man; 

Don’t treat your subjects like fools. 
What goes around comes around; 
One day we’ll meet beyond the pale. 


You are not powerless.in all: 
As the march continued on and i 
‘waved goodbye to Ronnie, f remembered 
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An at-risk tenant marches 
on the front lines in solidar- 
ity with the Just Cause 
Oakland eviction tour. _ 


by Lisa Gray-Garcia (Tiny) and 
Ronnie Stevens, Poor News Network 


e was standing there, his 

swollen fingers holding onto 

the wrought iron grate in front 

f the building. As he opened 

his chapped lips into a smile, one proud 
tooth glistened out of a dark mouth. 

“Join us,” I yelled in to him while 
clutching my banner. 

“Stop the Unfair Evictions!” the group 
of several hundred marchers yelled in uni- 
son behind me. 

I was part of a march against evictions 
organized by Just Cause Oakland. We had 
stopped in front of 1918 San Pablo, The 
Westerner Hotel, one of several locations 
slated for “renovation” (read gentrifica- 
tion) — that is, the destruction of a com- 
munity in the name of improvement. 

The building was the color of soiled 
egg cream with dark brown trim. “The 
Westerner—Daily... Weekly... Monthly” 
was hastily painted in chocolate letters on 
the side of the hotel. 

“What’s your name?” I called in to the 
man at the gate. 

“Ronnie,” he answered slowly. 

“You know, the city is planning to tear 
this building down,” I whispered to him. 

He shook his head slowly from side to 
side. “I know,” he mouthed the words 
silently. “I know...” 

“Come in to POOR Magazine,” I told 
him. “Tell your own story — fight Wee 

allof this... 


BOSS director Boona Cheema’s words to 
me at the rally that preceded the march: 
“We have to organize immediately to pre- 
vent this (The Westerner) eviction . 
Rallies are great but that’s not enough; we 
can’t let these kinds of evictions happen 
at all. We can’t let more poor folks be 
swept out of Oakland.” 
RONNIE’S LIFE AT THE WESTERNER 

I don’t have many friends; in fact, I 
don’t have any, excepting John. He 
doesn’t say much and he moves very 
slowly. I think he is getting older and 
each day it shows more and more; even 
his antennas move slower than usual. 
John is a cockroach, and my roommate at 
the Westerner Hotel — the same hotel 
that the City of Oakland plans to demol- 
ish, which will make the quality of my 
already meager life even worse. 

Since I lost my job several years ago 
due to a disability, I have been addicted to 
heroin on and off for the last 10 years. 
Somewhere in all of this I lost my nerve 
to keep trying. And yet, I wake up every 
day and buy food, cigarettes, paper towels 
and toilet tissue, and with a rigid regulari- 
ty, pay my rent. In other words, in some 
way I contribute to society. This place 
(The Westerner) isn’t much to look at but 
it’s mine — a roof that I can afford. A bed 
that is inside and a toilet that I am allowed 
to use. I have been homeless, and I don’t 
-want to be homeless again. If I am evict- 
ed, I really have nowhere else to go. 

Mayor Jerry Brown wants to revitalize 
Oakland’s downtown by building housing 
for 10,000 new residents. This 10K plan is 
designed to attract new retail and entertain- 
ment to create a bustling urban atmosphere. 
But who will be bustling? While the new 
housing is targeted to households with 
incomes of $75,000 to $100,000 and more, 
low-income people are being evicted and 
displaced from their longtime homes. 


Marchers take to the streets on a tour to see the damage caused 
by gentrification in the “Uptown” area of downtown Oakland. 


Nonprofit organizations and social ser- 
vice agencies serving the homeless and 
very low income are being told they are 
no longer welcome downtown. And the 
city refuses to enact a Just Cause Eviction 
ordinance that would protect tenants city- 
wide from unfair evictions. 

The centerpiece of the 10K effort is a 
proposal from Forest City Enterprises, a 
major national developer from Cleveland, 
to build 2,000 new housing units in an 
area the city has termed “Uptown,” the tri- 
angle between Telegraph and San Pablo 
Avenues, 17th and 20th Streets. Yes, there 
are vacant and underutilized parcels of 
land in this area, but there is also a com- 
munity of residents and the businesses 
and agencies that serve them. 

The Downtown Foodmart at 20th and 
Telegraph Avenue, which housed pizza, 
Mexican food, and donut shops, was 
closed several months ago. Tenants of the 
34 residential hotel rooms at the 
Westerner Hotel on San Pablo Avenue 
recently got notice that their evictions are 
coming soon. 

The Just Cause Oakland coalition sup- 
ports bringing new residents, new busi- 
nesses and entertainment venues to down- 
town Oakland. But that process can and 
must be done in a way that maintains 
opportunities for low-income residents, 
downtown workers, artists, nonprofit 
organizations, social service agencies, and 
neighborhood-serving businesses to pre- 
serve Oakland’s unique ae = eco- 
nomic diversity. 

- The Just Cause Bvittion Tour aoe 
at several locations to demonstrate how 


many irreplaceable social services and 


housing units exist in downtown Oakland 
— lifeline services that are now threat- 
ened by Mayor Jerry Brown’s gentrifica- 
tion plans. The following are the stops on 
the Just Cause Eviction Tour: 


Fist STEP yates 


First Step provided shelter, meals, and 
substance abuse treatment to homeless 
Oakland residents in recovery. Licensed 
by the State Department of Alcohol and 
Drug Programs, First Step received refer- 
rals from hospitals, social service agen- 
cies, the police department and others. On 
September 25, 2000, it was forced to close 
when the new owners increased its 
monthly rent by $1,000. To date, the gap 
created by the loss of First Step to the 
community and to the substance-abusing 
homeless population has not been filled. 


OAKLAND HOMELESS PROJECT 


The Oakland Homeless Project pro- 
vides emergency housing for severely and 
persistently mentally disabled clients. It 
can accommodate up to 25 people for an 
average of 60 days. Operated by Building 
Opportunities for Self Sufficiency 


Lydia Gans photo 


(BOSS), the program’s services include 
safe, clean, short-term housing, meals, 
access to showers and laundry facilities, 
crisis counseling and interventions, case 
management and mental health services. 


More Pusiic RApio 


More Public Radio is a nonprofit broad- 
cast organization that provides alternative 
programming and access to broadcast 
media. As a community-based station 
focused on the needs and growth of its lis- 
teners, More Public Radio provides expo- 
sure to parts of the community who nor- 
mally have no outlet on the airwaves. More 
Public Radio airs Jazzbeat Music (a combi- 
nation of modern and traditional jazz), as 
well as elements of R&B, soul, new jack 
swing, world rhythm, blues and gospel. 


WESTERNER HOTEL | 

"The City of Oakland purchased the 
Westerner Hotel last summer as part of a 
group of parcels they are assembling for 
Forest City Enterprises’ “Uptown” devel- 
opment. City Council authorized the pur- 
chase and relocation of existing tenants, 
using Oakland Redevelopment Agency 
funds, with the caveat that replacement 
units would have to be provided. Thus far, 
no new residential hotel units have been 
provided, yet tenants have been notified 
that they are about to be evicted. The City 
has promised some relocation benefits, 
but tenants are concerned that the funds 
will not be enough to afford even other 
substandard hotel rooms. Tenants are 
searching through the City’s list of recom- 
mended residential hotels, but so far there 
are no vacancies to be found. 

St. MARy’s CENTER 

St. Mary’s Center provides an incredi- 
ble array of social services for downtown 
Oakland’s older homeless residents. St. 
Mary’s operates a preschool, a senior 
drop-in center that serves more than 100 
people a day, and an emergency shelter 
for people over age 55. As local rents 
have skyrocketed, St. Mary’s reports see- 
ing dramatic increases in the number of 
people using its services, particularly 
elderly homeless women. The Center is 
threatened, as their site is being consid- 
ered as the location for a new Cathedral. 


SAN PABLO HOTEL 
With-144 studio apartments and a ser- 


“vice center, the San Pablo is one of a 


handful of programs nationally that pro- 
vide both housing and medical/social ser- 
vices in one location for seniors with 
incomes under $25,000. East Bay Asian 
Local Development Corporation 
(EBALDC) and Eden Housing, two non- 
profit housing developers, rehabilitated 
the earthquake-damaged hotel and opened 
the San Pablo in 1994. A third nonprofit, 
Center for Elders Independence, leases 


farchers Protest Jerry Brown’s ‘Uptown’ Gentrification 


ground floor space for its program of all- 
inclusive care for the elderly, providing 
medical care, home care, social services, 


rehabilitation, transportation, recreational — 


therapy, and case management on-site. 


GREYHOUND STATION 

Originally called the “Union Stage 
Depot,” the building has served as 
Oakland’s main bus station since 1926. 
Originally a beaux arts design with an 
octagonal dome painted with stars, the 
dome is now concealed by a drop ceiling. 
The building was remodeled in 1946 and 
again in 1951, closing off seven store- 
fronts, adding signs and a speed-line 
canopy. Some of the original dome is visi- 
ble through a few gaps in the dropped ceil- 
ing. The Greyhound station is included in 
the City’s “Uptown” area and may be part 
of the Forest City development. 


SAMARITAN NEIGHBORHOOD CENTER 
Located in the education building of 
the Oakland First Baptist Church, this 
after-school program benefits about 100 
children from the area by offering tutorial 
classes, gender- and age-specific peer 
groups, recreational programs, computer 
clubs, summer camps, choir, and a teen 
leadership program. Although the Center 
itself is not threatened by the proposed 
new development, many of the families 
served by its programs are at risk of being 
displaced. We see again how the children 
of the poor remain unrepresented by those 
in the seats of power. 


HAMILTON APARTMENTS 


The former YMCA building was dam- 
aged in the 1989 Loma Prieta earthquake, 
and rehabilitated by Mercy Charities 
Housing California as 92 units of service- 
enriched housing for formerly homeless 
individuals. All units are subsidized 
through a project-based Section 8 program, 
which enables residents to pay 30 percent 
of their incomes for housing. Support ser- 
vices, coordinated by Mercy and by 
Corporation for Supportive Housing, 
include free health care, case management, 
peer counseling and employment training. 
Some residents have been hired as desk 
clerks at the Hamilton, providing them 
with job training and building their 
employment history. 


HERE Loca 2850, SETU Loca 250 


The East Bay is part of a region that . 


ranks as the wealthiest consumer market 
in the world. What kind of jobs would 
new downtown retail and entertainment 
development create for Oakland? How 
many hours would those employees have 
to work to afford a one-bedroom apart- 
ment? Fran Jefferson said SEIU Local 616 


members are largely women of color and_ 


immigrants who do health care for people 
in their homes and earn only $7.82 an 
hour. Jefferson said her members are 
unable to afford the high rents and are 
being forced to live in their cars. “Where 
do these people go to live?” she asked. 
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by Lynda Carson 


akland’s moratorium on rent 
increases for 24 months after a 
landlord evicts a tenant came 
into effect seven months ago, 
on August 1, 2000. To date, there has not 
been one prosecution of the lawless land- 
lords that have been evicting for profit in 
Oakland, in spite of the moratorium. 
Furthermore, in a stunning revelation, it 
came to light this month that a gag order 
exists that prohibits Oakland’s renters 
from filing their eviction notices with 
Oakland’s Rent Arbitration Program. 

A female staffer with the Rent 
Arbitration Program verified that there is 
no procedure as of yet for renters to file 
the needed eviction notices with the Rent 
Arbitration Program. The staffer named 
May states that if a renter tries to file the 
eviction notice with the Rent Arbitration 


Program, that the eviction notice would © 


not be accepted, but instead would be 
mailed back to the renter that sent it in. 
According to Sentinel Fair Housing 
and the Eviction Defense Center, evic- 
tions in Oakland have risen above 300 
percent during the past year, and 65 per- 
cent of those evicted are people of color. 
The spirit of Ordinance No. 12273, 


from page one 


__ But Oaklanders who don’t believe the 


hype are not taking this sitting down. On 


March 3, a coalition of nine progressive 


organizations held a protest in front of 
Oakland City Hall and a walking tour of 
the area targeted for gentrification (the city 
has named it “Uptown’’) to look at who is 
really being affected by the 10K plan. 

The first stop was First Step, or what 
used to be First Step, a social service 
agency located behind the Federal 
Buildings on Jefferson at 15th Street in 
downtown Oakland. First Step provided 
shelter, meals, job assistance, housing assis- 
tance, and substance abuse treatment to 
approximately 234 Oakland residents per 
year. When the agency’s rent increased by 
$1000 per month last September, they had 
no choice but to shut their doors. 

‘Willie Mae Owens, a member of the 
West Oakland Health Council, which 
operated First Step, described the human 
consequences of the agency’s forced dis- 
location for the tour. “You should have 
seen their faces when we had to tell our 
clients we were closing the broken 
dreams, the shattered hopes, the goals 
they had set for themselves. We don’t 
know where. a lot of those people went, 
under the freeways I’m sure.” The build- 
ing is still vacant today. 

Stop number two on the tour was the 
Westerner Hotel at San Pablo and 19th 
Street. The Westerner is an SRO (Single 
Room Occupancy) hotel for very low- 
income individuals. According to our tour 
guide, the City of Oakland purchased the 
Westerner last summer as part of a group 
of parcels they are assembling for Forest 
City Enterprises’ “Uptown” development. 

The City Council authorized the pur- 
chase and relocation of exiting tenants, 
using Oakland Redevelopment Agency 
funds, with the caveat that replacement 
units would have to be provided. Thus far, 
residents have been given $230 per month 
and a list of low-income accommodations, 


“Moratorium On Rent Increases After 
Evictions,” is meant to slow down the rate 
of evictions occurring by greedy land- 
lords. This ordinance, if it is to be effec- 
tive, depends upon receipt of information 
such as eviction notices by the Rent 
Arbitration Board. Nothing in the ordi- 
nance states that renters are not allowed to 
file the eviction notices with the Rent 
Arbitration Program; however, the gag 
order on renters keeps them from filing 
the needed eviction notices that could be 


used to prosecute lawless landlords who 


evict for profit in Oakland. 

So, many tenants ask what is the point 
in having a moratorium on rent increases 
if the renters are not allowed to participate 
in filing the eviction notices with the Rent 
Arbitration Program. Maurice Johnson, a 
longtime Oakland renter, insists that the 
gag rule that is in place to keep renters 
from filing eviction notices with the Rent 
Arbitration Program is patently unfair, 
immoral, and a clear example of a corrupt 
system that favors the landlords. 

On Saturday, March 3, 2001, nearly 
150 demonstrators gathered at Oakland 
City Hall to voice their complaints about 
the state of affairs for renters in Oakland. 
Last summer, more than 20,000 signatures 
on petitions calling for a Just Cause 


all of which have waiting lists that are 
“years long.” As Valerie Mobley of Just 
Cause Oakland pointed out, “There is 
nothing in this town for $230 a month.” 

Stop number three was St. Mary’s 
Center on 22nd Street, across from the 
Greyhound bus station. The Center’s 
senior drop-in center serves more than 
100 people a day. Their programs include 
a community nursing center; meals; alco- 
hol and drug recovery programs; assis- 
tance with money management and deal- 
ing with government red tape; and general 
case management. The Center also oper- 
ates a preschool and an emergency shel- 
ter. St. Mary’s is still with us for the time 
being, but their site is being considered 
for the location of a new cathedral. 

Stop number four was the union hall 


for HERE Local 2850 behind Sears on 


20th Street. You may have noticed their 
big, beautiful mural while looking for 
parking downtown. It is still uncertain 
whether this building will be included in 
the “Uptown” redevelopment. Amaha 
Kassa of the East Bay Alliance for a 
Sustainable Economy, an organization 
which shares the space, says that, “At 
times it’s seemed certain that we would be 
out and at other times it hasn’t.” 

David Kahn, of the youth organization 
Third Eye Movement that uses the build- 
ing as a meeting space, feels that the clo- 
sure of the union hall is eminent and is 
worried about where they will go. “A 
community organization is losing its 
meeting space and a labor organization is 
losing its space. Those are two forces 
making the city a better, more livable 
place, and they are getting gentrified.” 

The final stop on our tour was the 
Hamilton Apartments on the corner of 
21st and Telegraph, 92 units of service- 
enriched housing for formerly homeless 
individuals. At least for now, the 
Hamilton is not being threatened by the 
eminent gentrification of downtown. 

But Hamilton resident Gwen Mmaju 
begged the question, what good is a social 


a 
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“Evict Uptown Jerry Brown.” A protest sign displayed at the Oakland eviction tour. 
From left, protesters Frank Beville, Sherry Beville, Pat St. Onge, Wilson Riles, Jr. 


Ordinance were dismissed by Mayor Jerry 
Brown and most of the members of the 
Oakland City Council. At this point, 
Oakland’s renters are outraged by the way 
they are unfairly treated in this town. 

In also came to light that in recent con- 
tracts provided by the Oakland Housing 
Authority for the Section 8 Voucher 
Program, the OHA maintains that land- 
lords are allowed to evict if they wish to 
raise the rents. In the Section 8 Voucher 
Contracts, this may be found on page 3, 
Section 14, sub-section C, #4. 

I called the OHA to get their position 
on Oakland’s moratorium. In a statement 
from the office of OHA Executive 
Director Jon Gresley, the analysis was 


“What floor can you live on?” This chart exposes Jerry 


made that federal law supersedes 
Oakland’s local ordinance, and that 
applies to the Moratorium. However, in 
past statements, OHA officials stated that 
they are subject to state and local laws. 
Regardless, Oakland’s moratorium on 
rent increases after evictions is fatally 
flawed; that is why lawless landlords do 
not yet fear prosecution when they choose 
to defy the moratorium. Not one of them 
has yet to feel the heat of this ordinance. 
Until Oakland has a Just Cause mea- 
sure in place that is enforced, lawless 
landlords will continue to rip off the 
renters of Oakland as they have for years 
past. The eviction-for-profit system con- 
tinues unabated in the City of Oakland. 


Scott Braley photo 


Brown’s 10K housing project as a blueprint for gentrification. 
Brown’s proposed 10,000 new units of housing would serve people with incomes 
above $75,000, while 50 percent of Oakland’s families earn $35,000 or less. 


service agency that helps people get on 
their feet if they don’t have anywhere to 
go? She told the tour, “I used to live in a 
shelter. I was homeless. If it were not for 
the Hamilton I could not be where I am 
today. I have been fortunate enough to get 
Section 8 and I will soon be moving out, 
but with all the evictions I may be on the 
street again.” 

So now you know who is really being 


affected by the 10K plan. Mayor Brown 
says that high-end housing will improve 
Oakland, but for whom? Certainly not the 
people and organizations which are being 
displaced. A young demonstrator summed 
up the issue when he told this Street Spirit 
reporter something Mayor Brown should 
consider, “Poor people matter as much as 
everybody else.” 
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Anonymous HIV Testing | Ends in California 


by Catherine Swanson, Berkeley 
Free Clinic 


ithout public hearings or 

fanfare, California’s State 

Office of AIDS has endan- 

gered anonymous HIV test- 
ing. The Office of AIDS began asking for 
the first letter of the last name and the date 
of birth of anonymous HIV test clients, 
beginning on January 1, 2001. Collection 
of such identifiers conflicts with state law 
and the Office of AIDS’ own guidelines, 
which stipulate that name and date of birth 
are among the “forbidden identifiers” in 
anonymous testing. 

Since 1985, HIV testing has provided a 
way for people to learn their status and 
talk with a counselor about reducing their 
risk of HIV infection. In this way, HIV 
testing is crucial for preventing new infec- 
tions and helping those already infected 
access treatment. Recent improvements in 
combination HIV therapy have made test- 
ing more important than ever. Despite 
widespread availability of free testing, 
many clients do not return for their results 
or avoid getting tested altogether. The rea- 
sons for this are complex, yet what is 
clear is that many avoid testing due to the 
stigma associated with HIV and AIDS. 

In California, there are three ways that 
people get connected with HIV testing: 
confidentially, anonymously, and on the 
street through community health outreach 
workers (CHOWs). Confidential testing 
links the test result to your name and 


‘ becomes part of your medical record, 


which is available to other health care 
providers and insurance companies. 
Anonymous testing is not linked to any 
identifying information and is never 
included in a medical record. Street out- 


reach workers do outreach to people who 
are Most at-risk for HIV, including home- : 
less people, injection’ Pps users, gang 


members, sex workers and others outside 
the mainstream. 

Until now, most CHOWs who do HIV 
testing on the street have considered pro- 
tecting their clients’ identities imperative 
both to their work and to the clients they 
serve. In 1999 in California, approximately 
210,000 tests were provided in government- 
funded test sites; half of these were anony- 
mous tests. Studies have found that many 
people would not test if their name was 
recorded with the result, and that people 
who test anonymously enter into HIV care 
sooner than those who test confidentially. 

While state-sponsored anonymous tests 
are technically “free,” clients are asked to 


According to a recent Consumer Reports study, it is possible 
to identify 69 percent of all registered voters in Massachusetts 
using only date of birth and zip code. Each additional piece of 
data, such as initials, gender and ethnicity, increases the like- 
lihood of positive identification to nearly 100 percent. 


provide a great deal of information about 
their HIV risk factors. State-funded clinics 
are required to collect this information 
using a standardized risk assessment form 
that is completed by the test counselor for 
each client. The risk assessment form has 
required increasingly detailed information 
about risk behaviors. 

The state uses this form to track trends 
in HIV risk behavior and testing, and for 
billing and administrative purposes. 
Beginning in January, the new version of 
the risk assessment form (HIV5) requires 
counselors to ask anonymous test clients 
for their last initial and date of birth, in 
addition to zip code, gender, and ethnicity. 


outreach workers are being asked to col- 
lect even more information, including the 
number of letters in the person’s name 
and the last letter of the last name. 
CHOWs are even being asked to collect 
the names of high-risk people. 

The State Office of AIDS and the City 
and County of San Francisco explain the 
change in policy as part of an effort to 
track the number of unique clients who 
test, rather then track the number of tests, 
many of which represent repeat clients. 
The state’s intent to cross-link anonymous 
and confidential client databases for track- 
ing purposes clearly violates the spirit of 
unlinked anonymous testing. 


Workers in San Francisco and street-_ 


A group of concerned California citi- 
zens and test counselors at the Berkeley 
Free Clinic are mounting a campaign to 
keep anonymous testing anonymous. The 
campaign’s central message, “Don’t Ask, 
Don’t Tell,” is directed to both health 
workers and test clients. Anonymous test 
clients should refuse to provide date of 
birth and last initial and realize that all 
information requested for the form is 
optional. Anonymous test counselors and 


outreach workers should refuse to ask. 


clients for identifying information such as 
date of birth and last initial. 
The State’s new tracking policy jeopar- 


a dizes HIV prevention efforts that have _. 
‘been built on trust in the system’s 


anonymity. Jim Montgomery, a test coun- 
selor at the Berkeley Free Clinic since 
1989, points out that, “Laws protecting pri- 
vate information change all the time. We 
don’t know if some county health depart- 
ment will decide to cross-link the databas- 
es at some point in the future.” Many 
states. including California, have recently 
signed legislation that makes HIV trans- 
mission a crime if the HIV-positive person 
is aware of his or her positive status. 

While one can question the security of 
the centralized test-counseling database in 
Sacramento, perhaps the greatest risk for 
abuse exists at the 700 local, community- 
based test sites where the risk assessment 


ATTENTION: 
CLIENTS 
You always have the right 
to refuse to answer 
questions your HIV test 
counselor asks you. 


ATTENTION: 
HIV COUNSELORS 
Please refuse to ask your 


clients questions that 
might compromise 
their anonymity. 


information is collected. “All it takes is 
one leak at the local level by a disgruntled 
health worker and the entire anonymous 
HIV testing system can be compromised. 
Look at the case in Florida,” cites 
Montgomery, referring to the 1996 inci- 
dent in which a computer diskette con- 
taining the names of HIV positive people 
was leaked by a disgruntled health officer. 
Computer databases connected via the 
Internet have increasingly jeopardized the 
privacy of medical records. According to 
a recent Consumer Reports study, it is 
possible to identify 69 percent of all regis- 
tered voters in Massachusetts using only 
date of birth and zip code. Each additional 
piece of data, such as initials, gender, and 
ethnicity, increases the likelihood of posi- 
tive identification to nearly 100 percent. 
For more information about anonymous 
HIV testing and the Don’t Ask, Don’t Tell 
campaign, visit the Berkeley Free Clinic’s web 
site at http://www.berkeleyfreeclinic. ue or 
call 1-800-918-4392. 


The Berkeley Free Clinic 
The Berkeley Free Clinic was found- 
ed in 1969 as a volunteer collective. pro- 


medical care. For over 30 years, the clin- 
ic has lived up to its motto, “Health Care 


free medical, counseling, and dental ser- 
vices to clients. Services are provided by . 
over 100 committed and well-trained 
volunteers who believe that quality 
health care is a right and not a privilege. 
For information about our services or 
becoming a volunteer, visit our web site 
at http://www.berkeleyfreeclinic.org. 


Message from A. CHOW: Don’t ask, Don’t tell 


by A. CHOW 


hings are a’changing. So you 

don’t have a job, credit card, a 

big bank account, a car, or 

house... feeling a little left out of 
things? No more. The federal government 
still wants to get to‘know you and be your 
friend, and they have been feeling a little 
guilty. So they are asking your communi- 
ty health outreach workers (CHOWs) to 
help them get to know you. 

There’s nothing new or wrong in that, 
you say: “I know this great guy that works 
at this or that agency and he talkswith me, 
gives me stuff and has helped me get into 
this or that program, a real good guy.” 

You’re right, he or she is a good per- 
son. CHOWs have a well-earned reputa- 
tion for caring and helping out where and 
when they can. Some of the best CHOWs 
come from the streets themselves, and 
have their own pasts, and know what it’s 
all about out there. You probably trust 
some of them because they have played it 


straight with you and your friends. 

Well, the feds are pushing to get us all 
into the data stream and they want to be 
sure we don’t leave you out. They a$ked 
the state to a$k the county to a$k the out- 
reach program to ask the CHOW that 
works on the streets to invite you to join 
them in their computer, so now they can 
send you invitations to parties and things 
and know where to send the limousine to 
pick you and your friends up for the party. 

They must-want you in the computer 
really bad, because they told the state they 
would give them lots of money to invite 


It’s a good deal, don’t you think! This 
way you can Stay in touch with your 
Uncle Sam; and if be needs you, he’ll 
know where to find you. So some 
CHOWs have said that something does 


not feel right about Sam knowing about 


everyone’s business. It’s one thing for 
your local health department to want to 
know how many people need services or 


what services you need, but why the IDs? © 


The county will say, “What are these 
people talking about? We are NOT ASK- 
ING FOR NAMES, we will only be ask- 


ing for your date of birth, the first letters” 


you to join up'and would’ CaP OPP HORII OF your FitSt She sete *naities, your birth 
care money if they said’no;' ‘afid; ‘of tire? 198ex, your ethiicity,” ‘the’ state or country 


the feds will help ‘with’ ‘the’ computers’ ‘nd’! you were “born ih; your Zip code, your 


the tactical support. So the state:téld the 
county and the county told the ‘programs 


that if they can ID you and can get some ™ 


other information like your sexual orienta- 
tion, if you use drugs or needles, if you 
have HIV, if you are a sex worker and 
some other little stuff, they can get lots 
more money. 


HIV status! Hot your name. Right?” 


> BUG do. you. remember that computer 
“support your Uncle Sam gave the state 


free of charge just to help them out and to 
get things going? 

Our outreach workers and the pro- 
grams they work for are in a hard place 
right now. If they say no to this new iden- 


tification program, they may lose funding. 


and that could mean no more outreach and 
support for the other services they provide 


to you. If some workers or programs are 


able to get this ID information and decide 
they just cannot go along with this, the 
state may push the non-producers out. 

We can support our outreach workers 


by not giving our initials and dates of birth a 
to anyone on the street unless we are get- 


ting a service at a clinic or program and not 


let the state play CHOWs off against each 
other to get our ID on the streets. If some- 
one tells you it’s just for research, then you — 


need to see a consent form and know what 
it’s about, where the information is going, 
and decide whether to give your permis- 


sion. Ask some of your own questions 


before you answer theirs. 

So I don’t know about.you, but my ini- 
tials are George Bush, my birthday is July 
6, 1946, and I was born in Connecticut, 
and I am and do lots of shit. 

Don’t ask! Don’t tell! 

Please sign me, A. CHOW 
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Supervisor Tom Ammiano (center) vows support for more humane policies at a memorial service for 1,767 homeless deaths. 


Where is Our Outrage at This Loss of Life? 


by Rey. Karen Oliveto, Bethany 
United Methodist Church 


alking the length of the memor- 

ial wall, reading name after 

name of homeless children, 
women and men who died on our city 
streets is a gut-wrenching, heart-breaking 
experience.. Who are these faceless souls 
who have died in our midst? How could 
the number total 1,767? Why hasn’t there 
been more civic mourning, more collec- 
tive grieving, more communal outrage at 
such a tragic loss of life? 

Sociologists warn us that we are becom- 
ing a nation of strangers. We don’t know or 
trust the people who live in our communi- 
ties any more. And if we don’t know them 
or trust them, we can’t care about them. 
Nowhere is this equation of society’s rela- 
tional breakdown more evident then here 
today, made plainly visible by the names 
_ representing individuals who died on our 


city stréets. Individuals who few knew, — 


trusted, cared about, or mourned. These 


were strangers who fell through the cracks 
of concern, the safety-net of support, the 
web of communal well-being. 

As I stood before the wall, a chorus of 
voices sang mournfully in my head: 
Nobody knows the trouble I’ve seen, 
nobody knows my sorrow. Those who died 
on our city streets knew most intimately 
the anguish found in this song. They died 
in the heart of our city, and yet their deaths 
— just like their lives — were disregard- 
ed, virtually unnoticed. The struggle to 
survive each day was lost on those who 
passed by them. They were ignored, 
except when considered public nuisances. 
We are a city of strangers whose hearts are 
unmoved by the plights of our most vul- 
nerable sisters and brothers. 

Nobody knows the trouble I’ve seen, 
nobody knows my sorrow — we, the citi- 
zens of San Francisco, are all guilty of 
being the nobodies. We are the nobodies 
who turned away from the troubles of our 
city’s ‘homeless population. We are the 
nobodies who refused to look at the deep 


sorrow of those living on our city streets. 
We are the nobodies who failed’to offer a 
compassionate response to the poorest of 
the poor. We are the nobodies who 
neglected to offer food, water, a safe place 
to sleep. We are the nobodies who have 
allowed our city to harass the homeless 
and make their plight a crime. We are the 
nobodies who have not sought a more 
comprehensive city plan to aid the home- 
less and address their needs. 

But as people of faith, we know that 


through the grace of God nobodies — 


become somebodies. We are called to be 


somebody who has empathy with anoth- 


er’s experience. We are called to be some- 
body who seeks relationship with those 
who are suffering. We are called to be 
somebody who is moved to action. We 
are called to be somebody who is not con- 
tent with the status quo. 

We are called to be somebody who chal- 


_lenges not just the city’s inadequate . 
response to homelessness, but somebody. 


who challenges the individuals around us to 


ENDANGERED... 
by Claire J. Baker 


Amazing, all the money dough-nated/ 
willed/set aside/planned — for real 
or in spirit, all the acres 

designated off limits toward saving 

a rare butterfly or diminishing 
species of frog—precious creatures of 
our planet, while people, homosapiens, 
folks, mortals, individuals, ourselves— 
Uncle Joes & Auntie Janes, died, 
succumbed, checked out, slipped 

into oblivion on the streets 

in a do-nothing, too-late, look-away 
2000: 41 poor creatures in Santa Cruz, 
138 souls in San Francisco — 

the homeless HIGHLY endangered. 


On the flip side of the careless 
coin, there’s Article 25.1 of - 
The United Nations Declaration 
of Human Rights (survival rights 
for everyone, no one less worthy). 


reach out, to serve, to make a difference. 


We are called to be somebody who is will- 


ing to take risks and make sacrifices so that _ 


this city can be a beacon of hope for the 


poorest of the poor. We are called to be 
somebody who is committed to making San 
Francisco a city where tolerance, diversity, 
and compassion are more than just words. 
We are called to be somebody who is not 
content to live in a city of strangers. 

We are here to remember the names. To 
recall the lives lived in our midst. To 
recommit ourselves to the plight of our 
homeless sisters and brothers. Their trou- 
bles and sorrows are our troubles and sor- 
rows. Their lives are worthy of our care and 
concern. Their death diminishes us all. We 
are the somebodies who were once nobod- 
ies, who say: No more homeless deaths on 
our city streets. We remember you and we 
will be your, voice SO. 

‘strangers will be z a city of fi ends. ai sti 


Homeless Memorial 


from page one 


just a few years, given that most people 
haven’t been homeless longer than that. 
Another shocking reflection is that the 
Vietnam War Memorial, which this wall 
is modeled after, displays the names of 
58,214 Americans who were killed during 


the Vietnam War. This wall in San- 


Francisco reveals 1,767 homeless deaths 
over the past 14 years in only one US. 
city, San Francisco. If you multiply that 
times only 33 other cities, there would be 
as many names as on the Vietnam War 
Memorial; and in this case the numbers 
are continuing to grow each year. 

Sister Bernie Galvin, director of 
Religious Witness with Homeless People, 


organized the service. She said, “The three-_ 


day memorial service will help to under- 
score that the mass death of homeless peo- 
ple is the only possible outcome of social 
policies of neglect toward those most in 
need. We will focus our collective strength 
and efforts to forge effective and compas- 
sionate city policy toward poor and home- 
less people, especially in the much-needed 
area of decent, affordable housing.” — 

One sign of hope that it is a new day in 
San Francisco is that the new Board of 
Supervisors unanimously supported the 
gathering in a resolution declaring March 
11, 2001, “A Day. of Love and-Sorrow, 
Remembering 138 Men, Women and 
Children Who Died Homeless in San 
Francisco in 2001.” 

Most of the supervisors were present at 
the service and spoke. Those who could 
not be present sent representatives to 
show their support. Their overwhelming 
Support is a new development in San 
Francisco politics and gives hope that the 


long years of neglect by the Board of 


Supervisors may be giving way to a more 


humane approach. 

- Supervisor Mark Leno had introduced 
the board resolution which was then co- 
sponsored by all the other supervisors. He 
read the resolution which recognizes the 
tragedy of so many deaths in one city, and 
drew attention to the young age of so many 
of those who died. One baby girl lived only 
12 days and a baby boy lived only six 
weeks on the streets of San Francisco. 

Board of Supervisors President Tom 
Ammiano stated, “I think that most of the 
issue we’re dealing with in terms of the 
homeless is political will. It’s been lack- 
ing for a long time. And now you have a 
board that will have the political will to 
come up with concrete solutions.” 

Ammiano discussed ideas for homeless 


programs modeled after a plan in Seattle 


where homeless people run their own pro- 
grams on church properties with the sup- 
port of the faith community. 

“There’s a federal act called the 
McKinney Act,” Ammiano said. “It says 
that any surplus public lands can be sold 
for one dollar if the land will be used to 
serve the homeless. I know you don’t think 
there’s a lot of surplus public land in San 
Francisco, but Caltrans has a lot of it and 
I’m going to be moving to the enforcement 
of that act. And I have a dollar i in my pock-, 
et that I would most like to spend, 4 

Supervisor Aaron Peskin spoke next, 
saying, “It is with a heavy heart that I am 
here today and hoping to have the wisdom 
and compassion and find the dollars to do 
what we need to do over the coming year, 
over the coming four years, and for the 
next decades in San Francisco.” 

Supervisor Matt Gonzalez seemed 
moved when he said, “It’s an incredibly 
profound thing to see so many names on 


the wall behind me here. You see the name 
in the daily papers, not even the names, 
just the fact itself; and I think to see it indi- 
vidualized, it really gives a profound sense 
of how serious a matter this is. I’m obvi- 
ously committed to doing all I can.” 

Father Louis Vitale of St. Boniface 
Church in the Tenderloin then reminded 
the crowd that, “Each individual on that 
wall was someone’s mother or father, 
daughter or son, aunt or uncle, spouse, 
friend, neighbor, or lover. They are broth- 
ers and sisters to all of us. They died alone, 
unnoticed, unmourned in one of the richest 
cities in the nation, if not the world, here in 
our. own city of San Francisco.” 


Members of the community then told 
us about some of the people who died last 


year, including details about the 12-day- 
old baby girl and six-week-old baby boy. 

It is disturbing to realize that so many 
of the homeless are now children. Of the 
estimated 15,000 homeless people in the 
city, a conservative estimate is that 1,500 
of those are families with children. And 
41 percent of those homeless families 
have at least one parent who is currently 
working or has worked in the last year. 
There are fewer than 1,500 shelter beds 
for all homeless people in the city and 
only 296 of those beds are for families. 

‘Religious Witness with Homeless 
, People, advocates not only for more emer- 
_ gency shelter, but also for a long-term 
plan that includes truly affordable perma- 
nent housing. Even if people are able to 
access temporary housing and services, 
there is nowhere to go after that because 
the housing is too expensive. 

Even studio apartments are currently 
renting for up to $1250 a month, while 
those on General Assistance receive a 
maximum grant of only $303 per month 
to pay for food and shelter. Those who are 


employed would have to earn more than 
three times the minimum wage in order to 
pay 30 percent of their income for rent, 
the HUD standard for affordable rents. 
Reverend Karen Oliveto, pastor of 
Bethany United Methodist Church, asked 
those gathered to accomplish change by 
taking responsibility and being “somebod- 
ies” who care, rather than anonymous 
“nobodies” who disregard the suffering of 
others. “We are called to be somebody 
who is willing to take risks and make sac- 
rifices so that this city can be a beacon of 
hope for the poorest of the poor. We are 
called to be somebody who.is committed 


vat, this city of 
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to making San Francisco a city where. tol #, 


erance, diversity and compassion ar “ore 
than just words.” _ 

Linda Hirschorn, longtime activist 
musician and cantor, and other members 


of Vocolot sang in a mournful harmony, 


"We remember them all, young and old 
and black and white, women and men. So 
many homeless: we remember them." 

David McCauley and Carla DeSola of 
the Omega West Dance Company per- 
formed the Cry of Ramah, a sorrowful 
dance interpretation of the biblical passage 
from Jeremiah in which Rachel weeps for 
her dead children and cannot be comforted. 
They led the crowd in a solemn procession 
through Civic Center Plaza and past the 
memorial wall while the names of those 
who died were read aloud. 

One of the most poignant moments of 
the service took place when representa- 
tives of the Muslim, Jewish, and Buddhist 
faiths performed their traditional calls to 
worship as the dancers enacted Rachel’s 
tragedy. It served as a reminder that what- 
ever our religious and economic differ- 
ences, our souls are bound together on 
this earth, and in this city, and we must 
care for each other, in life and in death. 
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“WYre Are All Marcos” 


A North American xpiee a new Peotone as the fapausias enter Mexico City 


Make Mexico a beacon in the 
dark times ahead to all of us 
who struggle against poverty 
and homelessness, inequality 
and greed, hopelessness and 
despair that, indeed, it is posst- 
ble to create a fair and decent 
society by peaceful means. 


by Lyle Rocky Neptun, San Diego 
Friends meeting 


exico City: As we stood in 
the hot, crowded plaza 
known as the Zocolo listen- 
ing to Subcommandante 
Marcos and his fellow Zapatistas. speak, I 


watched my young,companions. I could, 


see the. realization slowly come to each of 


them that, not only. were they becoming " 
fee. It’s popular with Mexican yuppies 
and, as it turned out, an enticement for my 

friends. Luckily, I sat near the entrance, as 
two were refused entry, and I had to res- 
cue them from the doorman. 


part of their nation’s history, but that there 
was a force, a spirit that surrounded and. 
infused them with, brilliant new hope. 


These: three youths, who struggle daily ~: 


for survival on the harsh streets, watched 
intently as. the courageous leaders of the 


Mexican indigenous movement, wearing. 


their. ski. masks and native dress, stood in 
defiance of the New World Order, corpo- 


rate-owned neo- -liberalism, to make their | 


demands known. 

All the international press was there. 
But, for me the drama played itself out in 
the reaction and growth of my newly dis- 
covered friends as they began to feel that 
dynamic energy created by time and place 
in any rally or eon Un that seeks 
the finest in ‘the: human soul — equality, 
integrity’ ‘and peace. I was privileged to 
watch as my young friends began to grasp 
the transforming, liberating power inher- 
ent in a new-found sense of solidarity. 

Juan Carlos was 22 years old, tall and 
lanky from Veracruz. He attends the uni- 
versity during the day and works as a male 
prostitute in the bars along Lazaro 
Cardenas at night to support himself and 
two sisters. His parents had, years before, 
headed north, and no one has heard from 
them since. 

Jose, 27, with sunburned, leathery 
skin, had as a child tagged along with an 
aunt and uncle to end up in Fresno, 
California. Growing up partly in the 
United States, partly in Mexico, he has 
shifted back and forth between the two 
countries for years, not really fitting into 
either culture. He wanders aimlessly from 
place to place in the city. 

Pedro, 16, is homeless like his family. 
He runs with a pack of kids that sleep over 
the subway grates at night for warmth. 
During the day he begs with them for 
pesos, and at night they roll the drunks. His 
parents sleep in an abandoned building that 
is half torn down on the fashionable 
Chapultepec Ave. and sell items they find 
in the dumpsters and trash cans. 

I was in Mexico City for five days 
before the Zapatistas arrived and had 
invited each of my new acquaintances to 
join me in the Zocolo for the Sunday 
rally, not really expecting any of them to 
show up. Only Juan Carlos, the student, 
had a vague notion of what the Zapatista 
movement was about, and, even though 
the Aztecs considered the area around the 
Zocolo the “center of the universe,” none 
of the three had been there before. 

It was not a sense of social awareness 
on their part that brought about their 
acceptance of my invitation, but rather the 
choice of a meeting place. As a coffee- 
holic, I chose to meet at the VIPS on 
Madero Street, which is near the Zocolo. 
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Masked Zapatistas greet the huge crowds that welcomed them in Mexico City. 


This is a.chain ‘of restaurants rather like” 


Denny’s, with bland food, but great cof- 


By the act of accepting my invitation, 


they had become minor celebrities among 
_ their families and friends and, as such, 
had to do.a little research, catching 


snatches of the news, looking through the 
newspaper to discover just what this his- 
toric event was they were going to. 

Over breakfast, in my halting Spanish, 
with Jose translating, we talked of the 
similarities of this event with another 87 
years ago. This morning marked the end 
of a two-week march through 12 states 


‘into the capital city by a revolutionary _ 
army; while 87 years ago, another revolu- 


tionary peasant army led by Emiliano 
Zapata from Morelos overthrew a dicta- 
torship and began the Mexican indepen- 
dence movement. We discussed the fact 
that, like those simple cane and maize 
farmers of 1914, the Zapatistas of today 
do not come to take over the government, 
but rather, sadly, are still struggling for 
the same thing — land and liberty. 

“I know about land,” young Pedro said. 
“My stupid father went into debt, and they 
took away our farm. We moved here from 
Michoacan. I’m glad — the city is excit- 
ing, but my mother and sisters are sad. 
My brothers went no: 

Jose sighed as I mentioned that I had 
heard a saying that no matter what road 
you take, they all end in the capital. And 
another one which says that all dreams end 
in Mexico City; it is where reality begins. 

“How many more people do you think 
Mexico City can hold?” I asked them. “It 
is already the largest city in the world and 
growing by the tens of thousands. every 
day. Pedro, in the time we have finished 
our orange juice, these few minutes, 
enough people to fill every house in your 
village have moved into this city. In the 
next few years, because of globalization 
and NAFTA, 15 million Mexican peas- 
ants will be forced off the land. Where 
will they go?” I asked, looking around. 

“The Zapatistas want these people to 
be able to stay in their valleys and farms, 
not be forced to come here and live like 
your family has to to survive. Right now, 
living on the streets is exciting-for you (I 
know, I ran away from home.at your age) 
but soon you will grow tired of the strug- 
gle, you might even meet a special girl 
and want a relationship. 

“Your father did not lose his farm 
because he was stupid. He lost it because 
the rich gringos and corporations got 
together with the rich Mexicans and politi- 
cians and imposed a treaty called NAFTA, 


which meant the corn your father grew had 
to compete with the corn grown on corpo- 
rate farms in the north, which are heavily 


" supported by government tax write-offs 


and cheap investment capital. 

“You see that old Volkswagen over 
there painted green? Do you honestly 
think it could win a race with that new 
Ford there by the tree? Yet, the forces of 
corporate-owned globalization would 
have you believe that international com- 
petition will bring a better life to you and 
your parents. That your parents selling old 
shoes on a blanket near the sidewalk will 
one day be able to save and buy an expen- 
sive restaurant like this one and become 
part of the elite. Bah!” 

“My parents can’t save anything,” 
Pedro said. “Every day the police or gov- 
ernment people ask for more and more 
money to allow them to spread their 
things on the street.” 

His eyes grew wide, then hard, as I 
said, “One day the forces of globalization 
will decide that your parents’ little blanket 
of used goods and the tens of thousands of 
other street vendors are bad for the bot- 
tom-line profits of the increasingly 
expanding chain stores and corporate- 
owned outlets and will move to make 
them illegal or attempt to push them into 
small, regulated areas of swap meets and 
tourist plazas.” 3 

“They wouldn’t dare,” Juan Carlos 
blurted, “so many people without income.” 

“They won’t do it all at once,” I said, 
“day by day, week by week, first this 
street, then that one. One by one, the isolat- 
ed poor, like your parents, they will extort, 
threaten or jail until there is no more 
underground, free economy. Globalization 
seeks unrestrained, ‘free market’ forces 
and competition only for the rich. 

“When I was very young, around 12 
years of age, I began supporting myself 
selling fruits and vegetables alongside the 
road in Southern California. The work 
allowed me to pay my way through 
school, as my family was very poor too. 

“The produce sold in the stores was 
tasteless and unripe because they picked it 
green and then gassed it to give it color. 


This allowed them to cold storage the pro-. 


duce for up to six months, and the hard- 
ness of the fruit made it easy to ship great 
distances. The stuff we sold out of our 


‘pickups, and itrailers was sweet and won- 


derfully: colorful, having been ripened on 
the tree or-vine. Mostly we could sell it 
the same day it was picked. We also 
helped out the-small farmers who we all 
knew by name, because they didn’t use 
the giant picking machines and could go 
back through their fields several times 
picking the riper fruit. 

“Why would anyone want to pay the 
supermarkets their high prices for produce 


_ when they could get such fresh, good-tast- 


ing stuff from us? But as the supermarkets 
were bought up and there became fewer 
and fewer companies owning them, they 
became very powerful. So, city by city, 
county by county, they supported politi- 


- cians who passed laws that said, roadside 
- Sales were ‘unacceptable land use’ and 


thus illegal. Today, nowhere in all of 
Southern California is it legal to sell fruits 
and vegetables outside, even though they 
are grown outside. With the exception of 
a few pitiful, high-priced ‘Farmers’ 
Markets,’ the supermarkets have a virtual 
monopoly on the sale of produce. That is 
what they want for Mexico. 

“The cities of the north are lifeless, 
sterile places — cold, unfeeling spaces of 
concrete and glass where even the hot dog 
vendor and ice cream man are disappear- 
ing.” Jose seemed to nod as he asked, 


-“Yeah man, what would all these street 
. vendors do; where would they go?” . 


“That is why we have over two million 
people in our North American jails,” I 
said. “They will put you in jail if you are 
not willing to work for minimum wage, 
barely surviving to make the rich richer 
and the powerful even more powerful.” 

As we. left the restaurant and walked: to 
the Zocolo down: Madero Avenue; I point- 


--ed-to the jewelry stores, their entrances 


lined with security personnel waving shot- 
guns. Since the glittering stores are concen- 
trated here, so too wen the armed guards; it 
looked like a small, private army. 

“Guns to protect the rich and their use- 
less trinkets, while the poor starve; this is 
their new economy — globalization,” I 
said out loud to the startled patrons. 

We went up to 5 de Mayo and crossed 
over:'.in front of the Cathedral 
Metropolitana. Along Moneda, between 
the Templo Meyor and the Museo de las 
Culturas, facing the north side of the 
Palacio National, are hundreds of street 
vendors selling everything imaginable — 
combs, toys, tools, birds, food, etc. “This 
is what capitalism is all about,” I said, “as 
long as the people are as free to sell as 
they are to buy, you will not have lost.” 

When we arrived in the plaza it was still 
early; yet brilliantly bright with no trace of 
smog. The night before, the students had 
camped on the dirty asphalt. Tents, sleep- 
ing bags, backpacks formed an inner circle 
surrounded by colorful banners and flags. 
They had staked out sections of the square, 
liberating it for their groups — anarchists, 
socialists, student unions, groups from uni- 
versities all over Mexico — Monterrey, 
Oaxaca, Veracruz, Zacatecas, Tijuana — 
and a large gathering from the UNAM 
(National Autonomous University) in 
Mexico City, many of them veterans of the 
long, violent struggle over the imposition 
of high tuitions that kept it closed until 
recently. 

“Why do you come here to support the 
Zapatistas?” Juan Carlos asked me, as we 
stood in front of the podium where they 
were putting up dozens of Mexican flags. 

“There, you see that sticker that vendor 
is selling?” I asked. “It says ‘Marcos 
somos todos.’ We must all be voices and 
supporters of our sisters and brothers 
everywhere who struggle to survive in a 
world dominated by the rich and powerful. 

“T live in a sewer of greed, selfish indi- 
vidualism and fear called the United 
States. With what we spend on pet food 
we could feed your country. Seventy-five 
percent of the population of your country 
lives in poverty — over one-third in 
extreme poverty. Eighty percent of all the 
indigenous children under five years of 
age don’t have enough to eat. Yet my 
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Homeless Activists Banned from Santa Cruz City Hall 


by Becky Johnson 


magine you live in a city where 41 homeless people 
died last year. Where well over 1200 people experi- 
ence homelessness each night. Where homeless peo- 
ple are roughly wakened by armed officers shining 
flashlights in their faces at 2 a.m., and ticketed or arrested 
for the mere acts of sleeping or of using a blanket. 
Imagine this strange city was a place where there was 
not even a primitive shelter facility, not even a space on the 
floor of the armory or a church, for more than 20 percent of 
its homeless people on any given night. Imagine that a 
mayor who ran on a promise of increasing shelter and 
restoring dignity and rights to homeless people, has refused 
to do so for two-and-a-half years. What would you do? 
Unfortunately, we need not imagine such a city. It is 
not in some developing Third World dictatorship. The 
city is Santa Cruz. And the conditions I have just 
described occur regularly here each night at 11 p.m. 
under the color of law when the police begin enforcing 
the Sleeping Ban. _ 
Since the people of Santa Cruz do not live in a dicta- 


: torship, and do have democratic protections with checks 


and balances, and are a people of principle and moral 


" -integrity, we are moved to act to end the needless suffer- 


ing and persecution those less fortunate than ourselves 


~ experience under the current laws and the current regime. 


What would you do? Write your mayor or coun- 


cilmember a letter? Seek an appointment with them to 
_ discuss the issue? Try to put the issue on the ballot? 
- What if, at every step, you were met with hostility and 
indifference, and every attempt to discuss the issue was 


rebuffed and met-with sneers, jeers, and name-calling? — 

On December 4,.2000, a small group of 18 concerned 
citizens got together and began a lobbying effort called 
the City Hall Koffee Klatch and Tag-Team Teach-in. A 
few of us met each business day at 10:00 a.m. in front of 
Mayor Tim Fitzmaurice’s office to lobby for the repeal of 
the Sleeping Ban. With coffee and pastries for any who 
came, one or two of us would go into the public seating 
area in the office and ask to meet with the mayor or any 
City Councilmember willing to discuss the issue. 

It was a sit-in only in the sense that there was so much 


sitting involved. No one chanted slogans. No one sang _ 
protest songs: Nor did anyone block the office business 


with his or her body. Instead, we sat quietly with a sign 
saying, “End the Sleeping Ban,” and a book to pass the 
time and waited for someone on the City Council. to 


Becky Johnson (left), and attorney Kate Wells protest 
the criminalization of sleep in Santa Cruz. 


begin to act to end this profound injustice. 


It was a legal, lobbying effort to redress government 


grievances. Utilizing our rights to free speech (we spoke to 
people who came in and out of the office), and freedom of 
the press: (at least two of us are journalists), we committed 
no acts of violence. No one in the 17 consecutive days of 


our Koffee Kiatch was cited or arrested: We made no 
_ threats of violence. Not content to go away and let this 


profound injustice continue, we were there for the long 
haul — there until any councilmember would put the 


_ repeal of the Sleeping Ban on the City Council agenda. 


On December 27, we were served with a temporary 
restraining order banning three of us, Bernard Klitzner, 
Robert Norse, and myself, from the entire City Hall com- 
plex. We were accused by Administrative Assistant Anna 
Brooks of “stealing pens, trying to pilfer food from a 
donation barrel, occupying the office furniture for our 
personal use, placing our belongings on a table, attempt- 
ing to pay for copies with a $20 bill, talking to people 
who came into the office, and helping ourselves to office 


supplies” when we wrote memos to the Neyer and « coun-_. 
i iS aSit 
cilmembers on the office n > memo pad. — 


Brooks also described an incident - in enh I video- 
taped her in a public place for one second by accident 
from a distance of 10 feet as “a sudden assault.” She 


a “Schools, ‘produces Club Cruz_on Community 


It was a sit-in only in the sense that there 
was so much sitting involved. No one 
chanted slogans or sang protest songs. 
Nor did anyone block the office business 
with his or her body. We sat quietly with 
a sign saying, “End the Sleeping Ban.” 


claimed we caused her to be “too emotionally distraught 
to perform her job activities.” We called ita SLAPP suit, 
or Strategic Lawsuit Against Public Participation. 

Our City has decided to spend thousands of dollars 
hiring the City Attorney to prosecute us for “stealing 
pens” while the bodies of dead homeless people pile up. 
As we are dragged to court hearing after hearing expend- 
ing our time, our money, and our legal resources defend- 


_ ing ourselves, the homeless suffering continues. As rents 


rise, as more working people, families, and the elderly 
are dumped on our streets with literally no place to B0, 
Mayor Fitzmaurice engages in “shoot the messenger” 
tactics with Anna Brooks as his willing accomplice. 

At a hearing on February 8, 2001, Judge Kathleen 
Akou denied the SLAPP-suit motion of. Berkeley 
Attorney David Beauvais after first acknowledging the 
defendants did have a right to be in the City Hall office, 


~and that they were engaged in constitutionally protected - 
. First Amendment. activities. But since Mayor Fitzmaurice 


was not facially named as one of the litigants (the City 1 is 
picking up the tab, presumably with the Mayor’s consent 
or direction), therefore the court ruled it was not a poe: 
cally motivated suit... 

On April 12, at 8:30 a.m. in Department 6 of the Santa 
Cruz County Courthouse, Judge Samuel Stevens will 
hold a hearing on a motion by Mayor Fitzmaurice to kill 
a subpoena requiring the mayor’s apprearance. Stevens 
will then set a later hearing to decide if Brooks’ tempo- 
rary restraining order against the Koffee Klatch 3 should 
become a permanent injunction. The community at large 
can allow this persecution to continue, both of activists 
and of the homeless. What will you do? 


., Becky, Johnson ji AS, aulormestogehes ain Spat Gai iy 
2g 


writes for Street Spirit. She works for Homeless United for 
Friendship & Freedom. Contact her by phone: (831) 423- HUFF 
or e- sue ‘wmnofstl@cruzio. com 


We Are All Marcos 


from page 14 : 


country not only doesn’t share its great 


wealth, it has erected a wall of fear and 
shame across our southern border. You 
know, Juan Carlos, I guess I’m searching 
for the strength to simply one day sit 
down at the entrance of that evil fence and 


‘not get up till it comes down.” 


~ ‘The warm sun climbed high in the sky, 

and the Zapatistas arrived. There was a 
giant roar from the crowd; my three 
friends, along with 100,000. other 
Mexicans, erupted in cheers. These three, 
who had never been to a rock concert or 
sports match, never in a crowd, suddenly 
were part of a great communal welcoming 
that exploded with the hopes and dreams 
for dignity and decency that all these peo- 
ple shared. Tears ran down Juan Carlos’ 
face; Pedro was grinning from ear to ear, 
breathing sharply and shouting in joy; 
even the often sullen Jose jumped up and 
down screaming wildly. 

“As we listened to the speeches, the 
needs and demands of Mexico’s 10 million 
indigenous people brought nods from my 
friends; and when the speakers talked of 
defiance and struggle against the economic 
colonialism of corporate-owned globaliza- 
tion, surviving in a world increasingly con- 
trolled by powerful people who serve the 
rich, they joined in the angry shouts. 

I looked out across the sway of count- 
less faces — so many students. “Please let 
all the influential youth of Mexico’s future 
be here this day,” was my quick prayer, 
“watching, listening, absorbing the 
strength and grandeur of these proud peo- 
ple steeped in the traditions of an ancient 
culture, yet struggling for a future not only 


for their kin in the beautiful Chiapian val- 
leys and mountains, but for all of us who 
give a damn about life and freedom.” 

“You young men must be proud to be 
Mexican today?” I asked. “Just think, 
Pedro, if there had been a group like this 
in your village in Michoacan, perhaps 
your father could have saved his farm?” 

He froze, turning ever:so slowly 
toward me; as tears fell, he moaned, 
“Even I didn’t support my father.” Juan 


Carlos lifted his hand and placed it an | 


Pedro’s shoulder as they turned and faced 
the Zapatistas on stage. 

As Marcos was speaking, Jose quipped 
to me in English, “Wow, if he could just 
get an agent, do you know how much 
money he could make?” 

“You sound like a hustler,” I shot back, 
trying to hide my shaken feelings. “Yes, 
Jose, his real challenge begins here. He 
has to keep one foot in the mud of the 
Lacandon jungle, strengthening his base, 
while traveling around Mexico organizing 
every poor colonia ‘in every city, all the 
student groups, supporters in the PRD 
political party, and, at the same time, 
acknowledge his folk-hero status through- 
out the rest of the world.” 

“You don’t have any heroes in the 
United States?” Juan Carlos asked me. 

“Not really. They aréseither dead; or 
they get a taste of fame/and power'by 
becoming a celebrity; they become chi- 
huahuas — ankle biters.” 

Another prayer was silently sent across 
the crowded plaza, “Never give up what it 
means to be Marcos. Dump the mask, if 
you will, become a politician, write, travel, 
but never forget the people who need you 
the most — like your fellow ’*natistas on 
that stage who have sacrific. .» much to 


stand before the world today. And, like 
these three young men who are standing'in 
front of you. They are not heroes, they. are 
not very educated; they simply survive ‘in 
the dusty, gritty streets of this gigantic city, 
but they are Mexico’s future. They: sense 
the connectedness, the solidarity of your 


movement. It is in their hearts that exists’ 


the hope and possibility of a more es and 
peaceful world. 

“Find the words, Marcos. Discover the 
stories, the chants, the ballads that will lead 
100 million young people just like them all 
over the world to resist the cold, imperson- 
al, deathly forces of greed and theft that are 
moving like a plague out of the dark-ages. 
Make Mexico a beacon in the dark times 
ahead,” I continued to silently plead, “‘to all 
of us who struggle against poverty and 
homelessness, inequality and greed, hope- 
lessness and despair that, indeed, it is pos- 
sible to create a oe and decent society by 
peaceful means.’ 

As the rally ended and the Zapatistas 
filed off the stage to their waiting buses, 
our little group pushed its way down 
Monte de Piedad toward Calle Republic 
de Cuba. The conversation was loud and 
animated among the three, like rose buds 
that have unfolded to the morning sun; the 
color in their faces was splendid, their 


eyes were starry, and the smiles were 


broad. We separated: with warm hugs. 

I had traveled thousands of miles 
through 10 Mexican states to be in the 
Zocolo when the Zapatistas arrived, to be 
part of history and, quietly, simply, to lend 
my personal support to the just demands of 
Mexico’s indigenous people. I also came 
as an aging activist, tired, discouraged and 
frustrated with the pace and scope of 
change in the United States, hoping to soak 


up a little enthusiasm from the likes of a 
superhero like Subcommandante Marcos. 

I did all that and more. I was fortunate 
to find a little bit of Mexico’s future in 
those lads and their transformation that 
day under the broiling sun in front of the 
masked revolutionaries in the company of 
a gringo. 

At this moment ae Carlos is probably 
hustling a drink, Jose is roaming down 
Juarez towards the Alameda, and Pedro 
may be helping his parents sell their wares 
on a blanket’ spread across the sidewalk. 
All are struggling: to survive and get 
through: another day:in:that great big ‘city, 
but rest assured they willinotbe content:to 
fiddle with their world: they will change it. 

So.beware Bush and Citibank, Fox and 
Bancamex... Marcos somos todos/We are 
all Marcos. 


Behind The Wall 

by Michael Creedon 

Harmonica wail from moon 

To earth sears and splits the stormy sky 
And we’re still out here waiting 

For the rain to break loose. 


I can see us now as the rain 
Begins huddling, behind 
The Great Wall of Shattuck Blvd., 


Drenched behind the blocked-off wall 


Where my mission joins the missions 
Of you, my brethren: I’m as 

Hungry as you and I too need shelter 
And a girl, a shadow, a kaleidoscope. 


So play that harp, Mister Jem; 


_ I don’t think I’m going to live too long, 


Separated now from 
The huddle of men behind the wall, 
So play me the heartbreak song. 
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Bush presides over a silent coup 
that will benefit the corporate 
elite at the expense of the people. 


by Jim Hightower 


coup is taking place in 
Washington. It’s not a classic 
coup of rogue generals rudely 


ousting the president, but a corporate 
coup being pulled off with the help of the 
president himself, as Little George Bush 
cheerfully waves in an army of corporate 
executives and lobbyists to take over 
agency after agency. 

The power behind the coup is Dick 
Cheney, the multimillionaire former 
CEO of Halliburton Inc. who was in 
charge of Bush’s search for a vice-presi- 
dent — only to choose himself! Once in 
office, Cheney connived with Bush to 
completely corporatize the cabinet, a 
body of 16 people that contains four 
CEOs, two former lobbyists, and a gag- 
gle of corporate directors. Then, the chief 
Washington lobbyist for General Motors, 
Andrew Card, was brought in as Bush’s 
chief-of-staff — sort of a corporate 
nanny for George W. 

Now, the coup is moving down to the 
operational heads of our government. For 
example, the new head honcho of the 
Health Care Financing Administration is 
Thomas Scully. This is the agency in 
charge of Medicare and Medicaid — the 
two health programs that hospital chains, 
HMOs, and the insurance giants want to 
privatize. Who is Scully? He’s head of the 
lobbying operation for the hospital chains. 
Likewise, the Pentagon is being salted 


‘Bush:Drean 
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with corporate executives who can work 
from within for a bigger weapons-mak- 
ing budget to profit their former employ- - 
ers. For example, two companies that are 
major weapons makers and would be in 
line to get billions of dollars for the infa- 
mous Star Wars scheme are placing top 
executives on the inside: a vice president 
of General Dynamics is to be Secretary 
of the Navy, and V.P. of Northrop 
Gumman is to be the Air Force secretary. 

Such special interests will further twist 
government policies to benefit the corpo- 
rate elite at the expense of the people — a 
perversion that the people did not vote for 
in the last election and do not want now. 
What we have here is a silent, corporate 
coup that is usurping the right of We the 
People to self-government. 

Jim Hightower's latest book, If The Gods 
Had Meant Us To Vote They Would Have 
Given Us Candidates, has just been released 
in a revised and updated paperback edition. 


is of Star Wars — 


That’s $240 billion for some 
razzle-dazzle rocket science that 
will fail to defend us from an 
enemy that’s not there anyway. 


by Jim Hightower 


t the height of the Cold War, 
Ace held atom bomb drills 

that taught children to take cover 
under their desks in the event of a nuclear 
attack. This useless defense exercise now 
seems like good science compared to the 
fanciful Star Wars scheme first put forth 
by Ronald Reagan, and now being 
revived by Little George Bush. 


The Corporate Tax-Dodgers 


by Jim Hightower 


uppose you owned a local hardware 
store and had a very good year, 


making, say, $182 million in profit. 
And suppose that instead of having to pay 
income taxes on that juicy profit, sweet 
uncle Sam sent you a check for several 
million dollars. No way, you say? 
Fantasyland? Well, if your company name 
was Texaco this very fantasy would have 
come true for you. 

Not only did Texaco pull in $182 mil- 
lion in profits in 1998, but it also received 
from the U.S. Treasury a tax rebate in the 
amount of $67.7 million. The Institute on 
Taxation and Economic Policy, an inde- 
pendent research group, has issued a stun- 
ning new report documenting that 41 of 
America’s largest corporations had $25.8 
billion in profits from 1996-1999, yet not 
only did they avoid paying their fair share 
of taxes — they got $3.2 billion in rebate 
checks from us taxpayers! 

Among these tax dodgers are such brand 


names as Chevron, PepsiCo, Pfizer, J.P. 
Morgan, Saks, Goodyear, Ryder trucks, 
Enron, GM, Colgate-Palmolive, MCI, 
Weyerhauser, and Northrop Grumman. 

What’s at work here is not fantasy, but 
loopholes. By law corporations are sup- 
posed to pay 35 percent of their profits in 
taxes. Yet, their lawyers and lobbyists 
have riddled the tax code with all sorts of 
special breaks — including one that 
allows corporations to buy tax breaks 
from other corporations that have more 
tax breaks than they canuse! ,. .., . 

The bottom line is that these compa- 
nies escape paying, making us ordinary 
taxpayers pick up-their share of financing 
America’s highways, schools, parks, mili- 
tary, and other essentials. These are the 
same corporations that demand better 
highways, more airports, a bigger 
Pentagon budget — and more corporate 
subsidies from Uncle Sam. 

They want it all... as long as they don’t 
have to pay for any of it. 


by Jim Hightower 


ndrew Card knows how to pull the 
A ests Associated Press 

reports that Card, who’s been 
brought in as George W’s chief of staff, 
brought tears to the eyes of a group of 
young, bushy-tailed White House aides 
when he gave them a Lincolnesque lecture 
about the privilege of working there. 
“You’re temporary residents,” he intoned, 
and you could almost hear the patriotic 
music swelling as he concluded, “This is 
the people’s house.” 

Touching stuff. Except that Andy Card 
is not Honest Abe filled with reverence 
for the will of the common people. He’s a 
lobbyist. For the past decade, he’s been 
the top hired gun in Washington for 
General Motors and other auto giants, 
doing his damnedest to trample the peo- 
ple’s will. For example, he led a $25 mil- 
lion lobbying campaign to stop rules that 
would reduce the sickening smog caused 
by auto pollution and to kill rules that 
would make cars more energy efficient. 

A former Massachusetts politician, 
Card is another retread from Bush the 
Elder’s administration, where he was 
deputy chief of staff and later was 
Transportation Secretary for a year, before 
cashing in to become chief influence ped- 
dler for the Big Three automakers. 

In addition to his pro-pollution lobby- 
ing, Card has been a big proponent of a 
giant chunk of corporate welfare called 
the Partnership for a New Generation of 


‘Vehicles. Through this partnership, 


_ They’re like little boys with a set of 
military toys — we'll put our missiles in 
Alaska or on ships or in space satellites, 


armed with explosives or laser beams to 


shoot down the missiles fired at us by the 
bad guys. Ka-powie! Besides the fact that 
there’s no realistic possibility. of such an 
attack, there’s also no realistic possibility 
that this bullet-hitting-a-bullet fantasy can 
work. Lawrence Korb, a top Pentagon 
official under Reagan, writes that since 
1985, U.S. taxpayers have dumped $95 
billion into the effort to pull off this trick, 
and “to date, those billions have yielded 
no tangible success.” 

Hey, it’s only money, says George W 
in his own stumbling way, declaring that 
he intends to go boldly forward with fail- 


ure: “My point is, is that 1 want America 


to lead the nation — lead the world — 


toward a more safe world when it comes 
to nuclear weaponry.” In his convoluted | 


Jim Hightower. Alan Pogue photo 


General Motors, Ford, and 
DaimlerChrysler have been splitting about 
$250 million a year in taxpayer funds to 
develop a diesel-fueled car that would get 
80 miles per gallon. The partnership has 
failed miserably — after soaking up more 
than a billion bucks, the Big Three are no 
closer to their stated goal, and its directors 
have even admitted that building such a 
car is nearly impossible. 

Yet, they keep demanding more taxpay- 
er money for this boondoggle. Now they 


have their lobbyist sitting right next to the 


president, who says he supports it. With 


Andrew Card in charge, it’s not “the peo-- 


ple’s house”— it’s General Motor’s house. 


world, safer means escalating the nuclear 


‘weapons race by deploying Star Wars | 


technology — a boondoggle that has. 
nothing to do with our national security 
and everything to do with enriching the 


executives of Boeing, Lockheed Martin, |. 


and other Pentagon contractors beyond 
their wildest dreams. 
On top of the $95 billion already 
thrown at this silliness, it will cost $60 
billion more just to build the Yugo ver- 
sion of Star Wars that Bill Clinton devel- 
oped. The Bush boy, however, wants the 
fully loaded Cadillac version, with a price 
tag of $240 billion. That’s a quarter of a 
trillion tax dollars for some razzle-dazzle 
rocket science that will fail to defend us 
from an enemy that’s not there anyway. 


Lies the CIA Tells Us 


by Jim Hightower 


ou know the scenario by now: 

Y Some president wants to drum up a 
war or Pentagon contractors want 

to goose up military spending by several 
billion bucks, so suddenly the media begins 
to report that “classified intelligence infor- 
mation” shows that Grenada needs to be 
invaded by the Marines, or that an aspirin 
factory in Sudan needs to be bombed, or 
that a stupendous Star Wars shield needs to 
be built. You get the feeling that these so- 


oneaHed “intelligence reports” are classified 
srbecause our ‘officials make the damned 
things up! They do. 


Recently; the CIA admitted that for 
more than a decade during the Cold War, 
its dire warnings about the Soviet Union’s 
massive build-up of nuclear weapons was 
hype. The CIA now concedes that every 
major intelligence report on Soviet power 
from 1974 to 1986—covering the Ford, 
Carter, and Reagan presidencies—‘“sub- 
stantially” overestimated the Kremlin’s 


plans to expand its nuclear arsenal. 

Whether you want to call it “overestima- 
tion” or “propaganda,” the fact is that these 
false CIA reports were not benign docu- 
ments that sat on a shelf gathering dust. 
During that decade, they had a dramatic 
impact on U.S. policy; presidents waved 
them around as “proof” of the imminent 
nuclear threat from the Big Bad Russkies. 
Also, they were leaked to key media outlets, 
which dutifully delivered the alarming 
“news” about the ongoing build-up of 
Soviet weapons of mass destruction. 

Especially during the Reagan adminis- 
tration, these CIA reports were used as the 
rationalization for huge increases in 
Pentagon spending, diverting federal 
funds from real domestic needs to hoked- 
up military needs. Indeed, it was the sup- 
posed surge in Soviet nuclear missiles that 
Reagan used to justify dumping billions of 
our tax dollars into his Star Wars fantasy. 

If the CIA was jiving us then, why 
should we believe the CIA now? Always 
question authority. 
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Whatever Happened 


To Carmela? 


(My True Story) 
by Betty Romero 


My real name was Carmela. 

My hair has always been thick and black. 

My mother and stepfather were blonde. 

People said they must have picked me up 

out of a poor orphanage, that my real parents 
gave me away, that nobody liked Mexicans. 

There was a lot of prejudice. Other children said, 
‘Don’t play with her, nobody knows her true story.”’ 


I picked the name of a pretty blonde girl 

in my second grade and became Betty 

of Ocean Park, of Santa Monica, 

of Southern California, of Venice 

where we later lived. I changed my name, 

I answered to no name but Betty. There was not 
much I could do about the way I looked. Don’t 
think my mother had it easy, with her red-gold 
hair and beautiful skin. She had the blood of the 
enemy in her veins, the French and Spanish 
who were mocked in dances the Mexicans did at 
fiestas and political celebrations. Everyone 

is someone’s enemy. Everyone is victor 

over someone. I think of the war within me; 
Betty and Carmela do not have peace. 


I have always had hope that the world 

will change. 

I think how my mother cherished 

the Jewish people who were kind, 

and gave her their friendship even though 
she was a Catholic. How she said 

“this is example how all ought to learn 

to love, not hate.” And how she said 

“even though I do not understand, 

why you want to be changed...” she let me 
be Betty when Ino longer could be Carmela. 


Spirit Poets — 


proof of true identity 


- once let myself as Carmela 
die. — a 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


She thought I was helping myself some way, 
and so did 1. 


And now sometimes I long to be 

that sweeter person, that trusting one 

I was — before I experienced cruelty 

against my race, my sex, my self. 

Sometimes I look at my Baptismal Certificate, 


as spiritual being, child of God’s love, 
and cry for the way that even I 


by. Claire J. Baker 
I lost February Street Spi 


A Woman af Your City 
by Mary Rudge 
I am a woman known in your city 
women of the city know me, with my carpetbag purse 
worn at theseams __ but the fringes swinging 
bulged by children’s snapshots _ clippings 
on social issues _ letters 
that hold generations together _ recipes 
for rye flour even for thousands of cupcakes made 
that send children to camp knowing injustices-ignored 
as members of Chambers of Commerce men 

pop buttons accepting 

appointments & prizes. 

Carrying my mind to the meeting places 

_ Carrying my heart on the sidewalks 

_ Carrying poesy ofwry, 
woe men, women of your city know me, 
shouldering my carpetbag purse 
bulged shapeless and full of good things. 


- sing a HUN of Six ante 
p pom reread 


‘ ate read ybear 


by Claire J. Baker 


Here we are 
writing our hearts out 
to right injustices, 
while yet another road rage, 
neighborhood murder, school massacre, 
shelter closing, a homeless man’s 
(or dog’s) beating, years of incest 
in a so-called “‘decent home,”’ 
etc. etc. etc. 
blights the sky, pollutes 


On the crest of a hill 
among dark bushes ~ 
dark evergreens 
dark morning shadows 
dark tunnel entrance 
to the bird sanctuary... 
Among dark thoughts of 
dark world events and 
all the hungry homeless 
a pink angel 

flowering tree. 


‘Wasn’t drunk, spaced out on drugs, 
‘booze, greed or feed, not paranoid 
or anything. I had read it up one side 
and down the other. Maybe I stashed it 
beside my bed under my PJ’s, and it 
fell asleep, drifted off to paper bye-bye land. 
February fired up sensitivity 
which speeds up Poets’ Theory of 
Relativity to Real Life, 
with Sub-Equation Compassion 
coupled with energy, squared. 


'| dangling off the backpack ee 


of a homeless person __ 

isnomoresure 

a sign of insecurity 

than the stockbroker * 
who doesn’t hand out 

change in the street 

because it won’t compute 

to a recollectable sum 

according to tax 

write-off laws 


the air we breathe, shrinks 
our souls to a dried potato... 


Still & always, my brave paper 

friends, we must express, protest, 

plea, preach, uncover, reveal 

injustice with weapons of our choice 
WORDS! 


A Million Miles From Home 


by Christine Michelle 


Now I feel so all alone 

A million miles away from home 

I have nowhere to lay my head 

So I keep on moving some place instead 

Walking and walking with nowhere to go 
Surrounded by people, still there’s no one I know 
Why don’t you care about my distress? 


You’re just looking at my life saying, “What a mess” 


I need your help can’t you see 
Stop making excuses and laughing at me 
At first I was only late on my rent 


Then the bills piled up and all my money was spent 


Before I knew it I had nowhere to go 

And no one would talk to me except people I owe 
This was the time when I needed a friend 

Where are they now? Their concern was pretend 
What is this life, merely a test? 

I’m lucky to survive, and doing my best 

Please don’t forget me, I’m so all alone 

A million miles away from home 


we must express, protest, 

plea, preach, uncover, reveal _ 

injustice with weapons of our choice 
WORDS! 


by Julia Vinograd 


Horn glistens for the street, 
street doesn’t listen. 


Dark shades made of don’t see nothing. - 


bite blues till they bleed. 

Old time shoe shine, 

walk on black stars. 

Horn shines, eyes don’t look 

i wish on: — stars oe out of that Bon ie 
City aeibily menin orange ati vests _ 
sweep: love songs into the trash. — 

Horn glistens on lips, 

pardon me, have you seen a kiss, 

did it come this way? . 

Just 10 fingers clinging to a brass cliff, 
slipping into song. 

Horn glistens, street doesn’t care, 
rotting haloes fill the air. 


Horn Player On The Street 


A few coins stain his cap like pigeon droppings. 


Corner flower stand, attack-trained valentine roses 


Seventh Decade 
by Rhett Stuart 


Things own, 

invention deserving no intervention when not 
expensed suspended. human spirit... 

But caution, for pager pages. 

Cellular phone rings chime strident. 

Computer pulls down blind, 

puts you down then binds and blinds. 

TV sacrifices lamb of time. 

Credit card bullies and bills — 

moreover, auto insurance bilge to 

drive engines sputtering 

machine gunfire intermittent 

musical-less trombones trumpeting rush to next 
| nowhere. 


Pi 


Personally with file empty of these, I 
coffee cafe, jot note, read, converse, listen, 
_attend astute performance, 

and a film in authentic moving palace, 
own and hone to e-1-0-n-g-a-t-e 

gait of silent spirit 


and city-faces dance old-time, all-time smiles 
in spite of themselves, for have 

already voiced modern complaints in 
presence gliding as though through nostalgia. 


Am sculpture-end of decade seven, 
crystal ahead memory 

crested pastel shell current off 
current perfumed breath. 
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Street Spirit Interview with St. Mary’s Center 


from page seven 


have to be that way because the develop- 
ers are making plenty of money and they 
should share the wealth. 


Spirit: Beyond providing emergency 
shelter and meals and case management, 
what kind of organizing has St. Mary’s 
done to address the housing emergency? 

Carol: St. Mary’s worked recently to 
get the Alameda County Board of 
Supervisors to declare a housing emer- 
gency. I think our objective really was to 
raise the issue and put it on the table. We 
had a conference last spring on hunger 
and homelessness at St. Mary’s. One of 
the things I and others learned in that 
process was that when HUD or the City of 
Oakland is talking about affordable hous- 
ing, they’re not talking about affordable to 
people who are on Social Security or SSI 
or earning minimum wage. So then it’s 
like, who is affordable housing for? 


Spirit: Their definition of affordable 


“housing is for people with higher incomes - 


- than those that are really hitting the streets 
‘all around the offices of the bureaucrats 


~° who make those calculations. + 


Carol: It’s for people who have 
incomes significantly greater than mini- 


‘ mum wage: So one of the things we strug- 
gled with was where are people supposed - 
‘to live. Because none of HUD’s plans, 


none of the future plans for new construc- 


- tion — there’s no targeting of this’ popula- 


tion, which I’ve learned to:call “extremely 
low-income” people. So there’s affordable 


. housing, then there’s affordable housing 


L 


for low-income, then there’s affordable 
for very low-income, but the population 
that we serve at St. Mary’s Center falls in 
the extremely low-income group. 

Other than thinking that they’re all 
going into shelters, there’s no housing 
construction plan for them. And we recog- 


; nize; that shelters are, totally. inadequate: ~ 


and an improper response. While we have 
a shelter at St. Mary’s Center, and strug- 
gle to maintain it, there shouldn’t be any 
shelters. That’s the message that we’d like 
to convey: that having emergency shelters 
in the midst of prosperity is ludicrous. 


Spirit: Why do you consider shelters 


"an inadequate response? 


Carol: Because we believe that hous- 
ing is a human right. We recognize that 
under the United Nations’ Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. What is 
surprising to me is that somehow it’s not 
an accepted notion in our country that 
housing is a basic human right. I mean, 
it’s shocking. 


Spirit: So out of the urgency you felt 


_after this conference on. homelessness, 


~ Qu. took your declaration. of a housing 
_ emergency to the Board of Supervisors? 


Carol: We wanted to just state the 
extent of the problem, so essentially that’s 
what the proclamation does. It describes 
the housing problem, and says therefore it 
is time to declare a state of emergency, and 
we have to respond like it’s an emergency 
— so let’s begin to do the things that are 
going to reduce the impact of this crisis. 


Spirit: How did you organize to per- 
suade the Board of Supervisors to act? 
Did you pack their chambers? 

Carol: We did. It was filled. It was 
standing room only. 

Husayn: Yeah, the newspapers report- 
ed that it was the SRO crowd, standing 
room only (laughs). 


Spirit: This was a joint effort of St. 
Mary’s and what other organizations? 

Carol: There were 41 co-sponsoring 
organizations of our conference last year, 
and many of those came to support this 
effort at the Board of Supervisors — 
BOSS, the Alameda County Food Bank, 
the people from the Valley Poverty 


Alliance. Eden I & R made a wonderful 
presentation about the lack of availability 
of housing in our whole county and 
region. We really had quite an array. We 


-even had a representative from Dion 


Aroner’s office come to support it. EBHO 
[East Bay Housing Organizations] came 
and presented testimony; Urban Ecology 
offered their support. 

Husayn: A lot of people spoke out 
about the inequality of treatment from the 
government. One person called the hous- 
ing crisis a cultural genocide. I spoke 
about the inequality of treatment and 
questioned them on what their reason was 
for not declaring an emergency when it 
was their job to do so, and asked why they 
were relying on other people’s data when 
they should have their own data. I asked 
why they were governing by sandbag, 
governing by inaction, so to speak, and 
seeking exoneration in their inaction. 
There was nothing else they could have 
done except declare a housing emergency 
and still maintain the facade that they’re 
doing their job. 

Carol: I think the crisis is so big that our 
legislators really don’t know how to 
respond. I’d say overall the reception that 
we got from the Board of Supervisors was 
very supportive. They were genuinely 
touched in their hearts and they were open 
to listening. It happened to be Mary King’s 
last day, and she made sure that everyone 


there who wanted to speak could be heard. 


It was empowering for all of us who. were 


‘able to give testimony and to get some 


assurance that someone is listening and 
wants to help. Some people really want to 
make an impact on this issue. We had some 
fun with it as well. St. Mary’s made ginger- 
bread houses for all the supervisors, just to 
indicate that it is possible to house everyone 
and they can help make it happen. 


Spirit: Other than Mary King, which 


other supervisors were really supportive ? 
Carol: Keith Carson, definitely. He’s © 


holding a focus group on housing and 
homelessness. Gail Steele is touched by the 


issue on a human level, but how to respond © 


to it organizationally as a Board of 
Supervisors, I think there’s a lot of ques- 
tions; and I think there’s some we have to 


struggle with together. Scott Haggerty 


from the south part of Alameda County, 
who one might think would not be interest- 
ed, was very supportive. We met with all 
of the supervisors before we went to them 
with the proclamation. I would say that all 
of them were very sympathetic and are 
searching for ways they can make an 
impact. It was a unanimous vote. 


Spirit: /t seems really appropriate that 
you had the county supervisors declare 
the emergency. Under Section 17000 of 
the California Welfare and Institutions 


Code, it really is the counties that are ulti- 


mately responsible for providing the 
means for “indigent people” to sustain a 
decent life. Does this proclamation put 
them on record as taking any steps to 
alleviate the housing emergency, or are 
they just recognizing it as an emergency? 
Carol: It probably wasn’t drafted 
strongly enough, but they’re on record as 
saying that they want to do something. So 
I’m hoping that that will influence future 
decisions on housing. After hearing what 
you were saying about the issue of indi- 
gent people in the county, I just want to 
say that, given that we’re at the epicenter 
of the housing boom, there’s'soft of ‘a new 
indigency that’s developing because of 
the housing market that we’re not pre- 
pared for and don’t know, as a communi- 
ty, how to respond to it. 


Spirit: It is a new level of emergency. 
Earlier injustices had already caused a 
huge wave of homelessness, and then ris- 
ing rents and the upsurge in the housing 
markets unleashed far greater suffering. 


What do you think of the reaction of the 
City of Oakland in this housing crisis? 
Husayn: The City of Oakland is proba- 
bly doing a worse job than the county is 
doing because Mayor Jerry Brown is 
exacerbating the problem with his 10K 
plan. [Brown’s plan to bring in 10,000 
units of market-rate housing for upper- 
income people to downtown Oakland.] It 
also seems as though he always thwarts 
other types of possible solutions to allevi- 
ate the problems, by tearing down the 
Montgomery Wards building, not allow- 
ing expansion of housing for homeless 
people on the Army Base, and so on. 
There’s lots of things that can be done 
by the mayor. He says he has not enough 
money, so evidently what is needed is our 
city government needs to prioritize where 


they put money into — especially when » 


the largest factor in the economy is the 
high rents. For some people it’s 50 per- 
cent of their income going to rent; but 
that’s small compared to some people, 
where it’s up to 90 percent for very low- 
income people. I’ve seen that. People are 
homeless today because of that. Where I 
live, there’s three people that are home- 
less because they’ve decided that they 
would rather eat than to be housed. 


Spirit: They’d rather eat than give 
their grocery money to a landlord? 

Husayn: Yes! Because of this factor it 
seems that if they wanted to alleviate the 
suffering of the poor and the burden of the 
middle class, they would be reducing 
rents and buy buildings and build more 


housing and make home-ownership possi- 


ble for low-income people today. 


Spirit: Jerry Brown has shown almost 
no leadership in that. His 10K plan is a 
plan to bring in market-rate housing for a 
whole different income level. 

Carol: And he hasn’t even yet agreed 
to make 25 percent of it affordable for 
people making $35,000! I’d say we’re 
very, very disappointed at the mayor and 
the City Council for their inaction around 
the Just Cause eviction ordinance. That 
was something that could — and could 
still — stave off people being homeless, 
and I don’t understand the refusal to act 
on that; because it’s not as if the tenants 
affected are those acting out or causing 
problems — it simply said there needs to 
be a good reason [for eviction]. 

We’ ve had people who are over 80 liv- 
ing in their apartment for 15 to 20 years, 
and then were evicted for no cause. We 
brought some of those people to the 
mayor — Husayn was one — and we met 
with the mayor in September trying to get 
a similar proclamation passed at the city 
level, hoping that he would take the lead- 
ership. The proclamation was essentially 
the same as the one we offered to 
Alameda County, but unfortunately he 
hasn’t acted on it. We met him again in 
January when Mayor Brown was present 
at a town hall meeting held by [City 
Councilmember] Jane Brunner on hous- 
ing, and, again, I was disappointed at this 
reluctance to take any action for the poor. 


Spirit: What was Brown’s response 
when you brought 80-year-old people that 
were facing eviction? Where did he think 
they should go? 

Carol: I actually think he heard them. I 
mean, we brought people who were able 
to come to such a meeting, so we’d 
already found placements for them. So I 
think he thinks everybody finds some- 


\othing — and in fact they don’t. And we 


told him that, for some of the people we 
saw, it was such a major shock. Getting 
an eviction notice at any age is going to 
add a tremendous amount of stress to 
somebody’s life. We have records of a 
couple of people who died shortly after 
being evicted, or were hospitalized. His 
reaction was, send them to my office and 
we’ ll see what we can do. 
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Spirit: Yeah, you could send three or 
four individuals to his office, but we're 
talking about hundreds of people. 

Carol: Hundreds of people! True. 

Husayn: Yeah that man who died under 
the overpass was one of them. [Referring 
to Edgar Davis, a homeless man found 
dead under the Oak St. overpass.] 


Spirit: In Oakland, an exciting new 
coalition of homeless agencies, homeless 
people, tenants, and housing activists are 
protesting unjust evictions, the 10K plan 
and the failure of the mayor and the coun- 
cil to act on Just Cause. What do you see 
as the next steps in this movement? 

Carol: St. Mary’s is very excited about 
being part of this movement and I think 
that a lot of it is propelled by the timing 
and people’s growing awareness of the 
crisis, not only in housing but generally. I 
mean, poverty is reemerging in many 
ways. Housing is one of the first ways we 
see it. One of our next steps is that the 
mayor said that he’s wanting to meet with 
people in their own homes, so the seniors 
just put together this letter and Husayn 
was going to invite him to his house. 


Spirit: So you’re going to invite him to 
your house and give him an earful? 

Husayn: Yes. Actually my house is 
kind of unique. I live in a transitional 
house in Oakland. I live there because the 
room I rented in my last house was sold 
out from under me and then I was home- 
less until I could be placed in this transi- 
tional house. It was the only place Kathy 
McCarthy could find for me to live. 


Spirit: Where were you living before? 


Husayn: It was a board-and-care_— . 
home, but I was just renting a room. It 


was sold, as part of the gentrification. 
Carol: What he’s describing is not 
only the gentrification of individual 
homes, but of board-and-care homes. 
We’re losing what minimal stock we had 
of board-and-care facilities, especially 


those that will accept clients who are on 


SSI. That’s a hard niche to find anyway, 
but we’ve seen at least three board-and- 
care facilities sold recently, and all of 
those people had to be relocated. 

Husayn: Where I live now, the house is 
pretty much in disrepair. It will give the 
mayor a chance to see first hand the condi- 
tions that propel us and the money that’s 
being spent by poor people to maintain that 
type of miserable existence. All that money 
is very profitable for some, so landlords 
don’t want any increase in that housing; 
developers don’t want to invest in low- 
income housing. So people are between a 
rock and a hard place. It was mostly for 
adults, but now they have families living 
there. They have four children and a grand- 
mother and another senior and myself. So 
it’s become sort of a warehousing situa- 
tion: incongruous elements thrown together 
that sometimes might work, and sometimes 
won’t. The times that it doesn’t, it can 
sometimes be very unbearable or very trag- 
ic, and people have to live like that because 
of this housing crisis. . 


Spirit: Has anyone on the Oakland 
City Council shown any leadership during 
this housing crisis? 

Carol: Nancy Nadel has been on the 
front lines on this issue. We very much 
appreciate her leadership. She’s stepped out 
in favor of the Just Cause for eviction ordi- 
nance. She’s been a lonely voice in the 
regional meetings of ABAG [Association 
of Bay Area Governments] about the needs 
of poor people for housing. She’s also 
offered a lot of support to community 


- groups like St. Mary’s Center when we 


were trying, in our small way, to respond to 
the housing emergency with a shelter. Jane 
Brunner, after we went to her town hall 
meeting, wrote and thanked us for bringing 
up the issues of extremely low-income peo- 
ple and sort of opened the door to have us 
come and pursue this issue with her. 
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courthouse does not mention anything not sufficient grounds for establishing my 
about a warrant; it contains only two guilt. They had to say that I was “lying in 
counts of lodging and a $2000 bail. a sleeping bag” and “in a building” to 

There had been so many “interpreta- substantiate their lodging claim, so they 


| eeeeateae, 


g tions’ regarding my warrant situation that could rush me to jail. 
d ° I was unclear about the final result. I Their embellishments also serve to 
The UC police officer told decided not to retrieve my property from protect society’s rampant denial of the 
- me to turn around and hand- UCPD, as they had threatened me with ‘fact that too many Americans have to 
ee PAE ma further incarceration. sleep outside of buildings — on concrete, 
a cuffed ie She confiscated The entire ordeal had left me so frus- wood and dirt in this land of plenty. 
i my bags, then said, “You trated and exhausted. Sull, Ve deter- Article 25 of ute Unites Nation S 
nt : i = mined not to give in to anger. Right when Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
: people should sleep outside I’m thinking things can’t get much lower! — says:’“Everyone has the right to a stan- 
| 99 learn that I have received an award of dard of living adequate for the health and 
o the church, not here. I told excellence for my video “Endangering the well being of himself (herself) and his 
k her that was not an option Species!” The Berkeley Film Festival (her) family including ee clothing, 
| 2000 has chosen me to be the recipient of housing and medical care.. 
: because of security guards the award i in the Ethnography category. I carry on, ‘still horiteless, but now I’m 
I ‘heck. We walked i in silence This feels like high praise and just in time on probation, I'm’ banned from my place 
for my battered dignity. of work, and I have a’criminal record. 
: to the police car. Ironically, my latest video, “Primal My life’s work has been about helping 
: oF ; ._ .7 Urban Sprit Pulsating,” which I began to bring this country closer to its own 
h from page five Art by Diallo McLinn editing at the Associated Students of the Declaration of Human Rights by sharing 
: University of California Art Studio justa the expérience‘of homelessness and 
z ~ remove the drawstrings from my jacket to have any enemies in here? How does the few days before my arrest, will now have engaging others in positive solutions. 
. ‘keep that (they wouldn’t come out). phone work? What are you in for? to be completed somewhere else. The . Why,,I’m wondering, bas a university that 
During the electronic fingerprinting, the Sleeping outside? Dammni!... Until it’s people who have honored my work with _ prides itself as being.a cradle for civilized 
0 UCPD officer commented on my layered time to board the morning bus back to an award of excellence have just banned discourse made it so unnecessarily diffi- 
clothing and told me that my sleeping bag court in Berkeley, without chains this time. me from stepping foot on UC property! cult for me to share my work? The 
iS was too big to fit in the milk crates where We line up to go to the various city jails. A Originally, at my trial, [had planned to University of California should not emu- 
al they store our property. She told me it _ near-skirmish breaks out, reminding us all se a necessity defense based on the _late the uninformed portion of society by 
le would be held at the university police sta- of the danger of our surroundings. _ Eichorn decision of the Fourth Appellate . attempting to hide, disguise.and incarcer- 
d ~ tion. She then took my other bag which Tuesday: The Judge’s decision comes District Court which says in part, “An ate homelessness. .The UC’s elitist Not-In 
A contained my self-published book:and said down on October 31, 2000. I plead guilty individual who has no reasonable alterna- . My-Backyard policies turns a public cam- 
i- it would go to the station as well, even to two lodging citations.Negotiations _ tive to sleeping in a public place in Santa _. pus into private property at night. . 
y though it would easily fit into a milk crate. through the public defender results in the Ana need not travel in search of streets . What the university should do to vali- 
T recall some of my experiences in jail: _ following conditions: and other public places where he can _ date itself as an institution of higher learn- 
Friday: I’m dubbed AFD483. Slow « Probation for 24 months. catch his 40 winks.” [“Eichorn Decision - ing is rally to the forefront of the issue. It 
a hours after 7:30 a.m. yield: a bag lunch Credit for five days served in jail. Upholds Sleep As A Human Right,” . could marshal its vast public and private 
It and a Swanson dinner, a call to a distant « A $100 fine payable in a year. March, 1999, Street Spirit.] ~~ -. resources to help develop a humane, 
relative. I am denied access to and not _—_ Be of good conduct. Subsequent to my arrest, I would be _ viable solution to homelessness consistent 
yt allowed to take my Berkeley Free Dental + Report any change of address. interviewed by a reporter ‘from the Daily with its avowed political principles. Then 
a] 2 Clinic- -prescribed abscess medicine + Stay away from all UC buildings and Californian for a story entitled, “Homeless the university, would, with its reputation 
a fe because, “It’s improperly labeled.” the UC campus (“unless on lawful busi- Artist Angry Over Arrest d 1/21/2000). . and history, present a leadership role wor- 
a _. Saturday: A full 24 hours pass in ness” was crossed out during negotiations). Bill Cooper, UC Police Captain and aby of the new millennium. : 
y stony silence eee by occasional + Retrieve property from campus at. spokesperson, responded saying, “Ken — - yen Moshesh is‘a Staff writer at POOR 
n _. prison guard “etiquette.” 4... ~- UC Berkeley with civil standby only? - - ~Moshesh, who: is:currently-homeless.chad,; ; Lnabtatnc kd Poon ne929 Ride, #4816 the 
Sunday: A jailer erroneously. Me Meee ee ee suecue ae incurred: numerous citations that led them author of a book, “Cobblestoning Quicksand 
: that I am charged with trespassing and have The next day, at my official homeless - to ban him from campus.” : __ Mazes, and has created the videos, “Homeless 
f _ a warrant. Bail is set at $3500. I won’t be address, I am given two envelopes contain- In reality, I have received only:three to Hollywood,” “Endangering the Species,” 
~ allowed to make any phone calls. Nothing ing the same warrant (#165844). They are — citations over seven years for being home- and “Primal Urban Spirit Pulsating.”. si 
is is. presented to me in writing. dated the 26th and 27th of October. The less in this area. The last two and the re 2 
ss Monday: We leaye Berkeley’s city jail 27th was the day of my so-called ee “arrest” occurred within a Doe Seize the Media at 
: for processing at Santa Rita, the Alameda When I call the UCPD to inquire about period. One could then assume that: hav- | 
: County jail. I am finally allowed consulta- my propert,y I am told by the arresting ing three citations is grounds for: banish- COMMUNITY 
tion with the public defender where I am officer that I will be fingerprinted, booked — ment from campus. ; 
. informed of the following: The official and probably released if I come in for my Capt. Cooper added: “Miranda Rights NEWSROOM 
: _charges are two counts of Lodging (647J), property because they are not sure if the do not have to be read in all.circumstances. ‘Do you want to have a voice in the 
; not Trespassing, and I have no warrant warrant is still in effect. So | decide to go He was arrested under warrant for lodging. | media? Create change for your com- 
e. outstanding. I receive this in writing, to the Berkeley courthouse first to obtain Miranda Rights only have to be read if munity? Become involved in the news 
é though it is lacking the usual court date. a copy of the Official Clerk’s Docket and there is a question about the crime. But | that is written about homelessness, 
x That afternoon we return to Berkeley for Minutes. I am told that the warrant has _ there was already enough evidence to estab-_| poverty, welfare, gentrification, dis- 
court. Chained together 13 strong, we are been taken care of as customary by the lish the fact that he was lodging. People | abjlity, police harassment, etc. The 
. taken to the holding cell, where proceed- court proceedings of October 31st. aren’t supposed to sleep in a building.” Community Newsroom is a media 
ings are put over until Tuesday morning. The official minutes confirm my recol- Not only was I not read any rights at | access project of Poor News Network 
i Back at Santa Rita we are crammed into lection that the judge orally agreed to my all, I was never declared to be under | and POOR Magazine. We meet every 
is an overcrowded holding cell, like rush- being able to conduct lawful business on arrest. I was stopped walking down the Thursday at 12:30 p.m. at POOR 
i hour BART passengers marooned in a_ campus. That stipulation had been manu- Dwinelle Annex carrying two bags, not Magazine, 255 Oth Street in San 
eS sealed-off tunnel, waiting for processing. ally crossed out on the official court pro- inside a building. I was not, as they have | Francisco, between Folsom and 
in The processing takes all night long. There bation document that I received, leaving alleged, found lying in a sleeping bag. Howard. Please call ahead to get on 
S- are TB shots and a medical iaterview. me totally banned from all activities at the Apparently, walking down the stairs | the agenda at (415) 863-6306. 
What is your sexual orientation? Do you university. The docket from the Berkeley with two bags at 7:30 in the morning was 
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: Inexorably Tied Subscribe to Street Spirit: | 
S by Michael Creedon | Street Spirit is published by the American Friends Service Committee. More than 125 homeless vendors | 
a '| Inextricably tied. : | now sell Street Spirit. Vendors receive 50 papers a day for free, earn income and self-reliance, and educate | 
li- _| This sleeping on the street gets me down; ! the community about homeless issues and social justice. We accept no advertising so as to maintain com- 
ne fan ho a a ia Schaal se | plete editorial independence. American Friends Service Committee pays the entire printing costs of more | 
a is anes om came I than $3,000.00 each month to give our vendors a job providing a positive alternative to panhandling. Please 
ak in. donate or subscribe. to Street Spirih!, Help us: remain an.independent voice for justice! 
oy roe Tot Jsdi od biol 45 seusoad ONG Glave | 
ty I’m in the hospital now; 
ve SoS c eMier eT Eeléd. ot eniclose $25 for one year's ; subscription. 
to Gangrene, they said — keep that silver ;Jl enclose. a a donation of 0 $100 $50 0 $25 April 2001 f 
ne musket in your eye. | 
all May have to amputate. i 
ng With this morphine drip Send Donations to: | 
0- I know I’m going to be just fine. Street Spirit, AFSC 
us What loosed the ropes 65 Ninth St. 
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that bound me and gave me © 
this connection to the sky? 
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In response to the death of Edgar Davis under this freeway overpass in Oakland, a 
group of artists and activists created a shopping cart arch as a memorial to his life. 


Edgar Davis 1949-2001 
by John Klimas, with help from 
Matthew Behnke 


gps 445 SEE 


‘dgar Davis, age 52, died on 
Eby 11, 2001, of exposure 
to the cold..I camped out with 


)him under the Oak Street 880 — 


overpass for the last two to three months 
of his life and we became as close friends 
as you could be in that situation. I think 
he used to work at the warehouse of UPS 
before living on the streets, and he was a 
veteran. I didn’t know that much about 
him, though; I only found out since he 
died that he had grand-mal seizures. 

While I knew him, Edgar was a hermit 
of sorts living completely in his own 
world. He only went out at night to scav- 
enge cigarette butts from the ground and 
pizza and donuts from local restaurants 
which left food out in the trash. He’d get 
water from the gas station across the 
street and I would bring back food to him 
from the meals at Open Door Mission. 

Edgar had pride. He would go without 
before begging. He didn’t accept any 
county aid and he was critical of all the 
establishments in the area. About half the 
time he would even refuse what I tried to 
give him and when he did accept it, he 
would just save it. Sometimes he’d give it 
back to me days later when I didn’t have 
anything. Edgar wanted to give things to 
his friends, even if it was something that I 
gave to him in the first place. 

He li’ ed books and he’d read for 
hours. There were two or three copies of 
the Bible in his campsite. He didn’t go to 
services, but he read the Bible a lot. He 
also liked reading mysteries and any 
newspapers I would bring back to him. 
Sometimes we would talk about the 
things we’d read in the newspaper. 

Edgar had lived on the streets for 
about eight to ten years and I think he 
was lonely. Usually he ate his meals 

‘old, but sometimes the gas station 
vould warm up noodles for him. I 
xrought him leftover sandwiches and he 
iked sardines and crackers. He kept his 
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food under the overpass with him. 

I found Edgar dead in the early after- 
noon when I brought back some beer and 
eigarettes for us to share. It was weird 
because usually he didn’t sleep that late. 
I called out to him and he didn’t answer, 
so I threw a bunch of pebbles at his card- 
board. That used to really bug him; he’d 
come up swearing and yelling. When 
nothing happened after I threw the peb- 
bles, I really knew something was wrong 
so I checked him and he looked dead. 

I got Roy, the other guy camped out 
under the overpass and at first he didn’t 
believe me — he thought I was joking. 
Then he came over, looked at Edgar, and 
we sat down to figure out what to-do. 
We drank the beer in his honor and 
poured some out on the ground for 
Edgar. I was scared because I had never 
seen a dead person up close like that. 
Seeing him was hard to forget. I have 
had flashbacks of his open eyes and ants 
crawling on his face. 

We decided to go to Dave Ferguson, 
the keeper of the Open Door Mission, 
because he’s a guy we could trust around 
here. Dave checked the body out and 
decided to call the police. They came 
and declared Edgar dead on the scene 
after checking his body for any evidence 
of violence. 

The people who took his body didn’t 
treat it carefully. My last picture of Edgar 
was his body being dragged down by the 
legs from the freeway over the rocks and 


through a puddle as if he was a ragamuf- - 


fin. I guess they didn’t want to get the 
stretcher in over the vines. After spending 


that next night under the overpass,.it..was.. 


scary sleeping there so I moved on. 


I am starting a 21 day de-tox program 


for an addiction to heroin and I am doing 


it through the Casa Sugara in Fruitvale. ’ 


They have helped me enormously and 
they are doing nothing but good things. 
They are in bad need right now as their 
site was hit with a suspicious fire. As 
Edgar’s friend, I’d ask that any dona- 
tions be made in his memory to the Casa 
Sugara. 


April 2001 


Oakland artist Matthew Behnke designed the memorial arches and then brought 
together a team of artists and activists who worked all day assembling two shop- 
ping cart arches, loading them onto trucks, then installing them at the overpass. 


whether he eed or died 


Sono one could laugh — — but then. no one cried 


Without a friend — - like he came in 


He didn’t aseribe to a nationalit ’ 


Cuz his nationhood defied reali ity 


Wealth and its magic so near — 


far beyond the Mission’s door 
Without a friend 


